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Where’s “Charlie”? 


The *‘bird”’ will find him! 

As it rockets along at supersonic 
speeds—high above the earth—its 
guidance system directs it unerringly 
to target ‘‘Charlie.”’ 

Electronics makes today 


, 


s accurate 


missile guidance a reality—and elec- 
tronics is the past, present and future 
of RCA. 

For years, RCA has been working 
with the Armed Forces on design and 


engineering of more accurate, more 
effective missile-guidance systems. 
The same RCA engineering facilities 
—from original planning to final 
production stages — are available for 
development of complete electronic 
systems of all kinds. For additional 
information, write to Government 
Section, Engineering Products Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Long Distance calls 
now cost you less 


Recent reduction in 
federal excise tax means a 


substantial saving for you 











on every Long Distance call 











The reduction in the excise tax from 
25% to 10%, voted by Congress, 
is good news for Long Distance users. 


It means that every Long Distance 


call—to anywhere in the country— LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Some typical examples: 
Philadelphia to New York 
Basic rates remain the same. ; Indianapolis to Cincinnati 
a Cleveland to Chicago 
Dallas to Atlanta 
San Francisco to Washington ... 


now costs you less than it did 


before April 1. 


What you save is the difference 
between the old and the new tax. 


Every bit of the tax reduction goes to 
i These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
our customers. The telephone Be first three minutes, after 6 o’clock every night 


and all day Sunday. They do not include the 


company does not retain any part of it. new, lower federal excise tax of 10%. 


Now it costs you even less to keep LOW RATES FOR SIMILAR DISTANCES 
in touch by telephone. ALL OVER AMERICA 


Don’t Wonder - Don’t Worry 


Call today and be sure 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Retired Man Should Not 
Fade Into Complete Oblivion 


Stonewall, 


Ls. 


I am happy to enclose payment for a 
two-year renewal of my subscription. I 
enjoy every issue. Is there anything the 
MAGAZINE can do to correct the fact that 
retired personnel seem to pass into oblivion 
once they are placed upon the retired rec- 
ords? I was wondering if it might be a 
good idea to dedicate a special issue of the 
MAGAZINE the retired men. Such an 
issue might contain items submitted by them 
touching upon their hobbies, their activities 
and other occupations that they happen to 


to 


be engaged in. 

I believe that such a special edition would 
be of interest to the majority of 
men and would give their morale a boost 
by letting them know they are still part 
of that great organization that has come 
a long way since the days of the old De- 
stroyer Force. 


retired 


Sincerely yours, 


ELMOTT HARTMAN, YNI1 (Ret.) 
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(EDITOR’S NOTE: The idea mentioned 
in the above letter ts an excellent one but 
we do not want our retired shipmates to 
be limited to representation in the pages 
of only one edition of this publication. We 
want to suggest to all retired men that they 
write frequent letters informing us of their 
hobbies, activities, and general welfare. 
(3.1.) 


* * * 


Old Salt Remembers Days When 
Critical Comment Was Forbidden 


833 Pine Avenue 

Fresno, California 
Enclosed is payment for renewal of my 
subscription and I want you to know that 
[ can offer no suggestions for improvement 
for a fine MAGAZINE. I wish the men in 
the service today would consider conditions 
as they were in 1907 when I first enlisted. 
We had no MAGAZINE to act as a medium 
of exchange of ideas. As a matter of fact, 
the very exchange of ideas through local 


bulletins was discouraged and met with 


from various sources. Everyone 
‘eemed to be a “holy cow’’ and exempt 
or criticism. 


resistance 
{rom comment 
Very truly yours, 
H. D. BROWNLEY 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: It ts to the eternal 
credit of the Coast Guard authorities that 
they not only permit, but study, critical 
comments in the pages of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. One need not go as 
far back as 1907 to remember days when 
freedom of speech was not tolerated as it 


iB. i) 


* * k 


ts today. 


Veteran Of Fifty Years Ago 

Wants To Hear From Shipmates 
417 North Sixth Street 
Wilmington, N. C. 

I would very much like to get in touch 
with some of my old shipmates of the 
Training Ship CHASE who made the good- 
cruise Cadiz, Spain, and other parts 
of the world in the year 1903. I realize 
that there are not many of us real old- 
timers left at this time, but I do hope some- 


to 


day I may come across a few of the old 
shipmates. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES PAYNE 


* * * 


Old Salt Compares The Old 

Days With Days Of Present 
5 Mechanic Street 
West Cape May, 
New Jersey 

With regards to the question raised re- 
cently about the young kids of today doing 
a better job for the Coast Guard than we 
did thirty years ago. I'd like to put it this 
wa: Didn’t we do the job that was set 
for us just as well as the kids of today are 
doing the job that has been set for them? 
I can remember thirty-two years ago when 
I first went to sea as a coal-heaver and I 
remember the conditions that existed 
aboard ships in those days. The ships of 
today are like a dream compared to those 
old vessels and they make me wonder if 
some of us old-timers simply didn’t make 
the mistake of being born thirty years too 
soon! You will remember that ships were 
never moored or unmoored with the Skipper 
standing on the bridge drinking a cup of 
coffee! 

These ships of today with all their 
automatic controls are okay but I did love 
the old destroyers of years ago even though 
we seldom had the required facilities to 
keep them running. As the record shows 
we did keep them running! 

In conclusion, I think it may be unfair 
to compare those old davs with the present 
days. I think the old-timers did a good 
job and I think today’s young kids also 
are loing a good job. Therefore, let's give 
credit to Coast Guardsmen of the past and 
of the present. They all great 
deal of credit. 


can 


Ceserve a 


Best of luck, 
Machinist CORLEY CRANE (RET.) 
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TOP SECRET 


You see here the next great area in the rocketing 
progress of flight...a study in deep blue of three- 
fourths of our world. 

‘To those behind the scenes, the picture says this: 

‘Today at Martin, one of the most important devel- 
opments in the world of aviation is under way—and 


under wraps. When the champagne is swung, 


it may 
well launch a new era. For the next Martin flying 
boat will be a giant step forward of unprecedented 


dimensions, both in its importance to naval airpower 
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BALTIMORE °* 


and in its implications to commercial aviation. 

‘The rivers, lakes and seas of the world offer limit- 
less landing and take-off areas to most cities, at no 
cost. And tomorrow’s flying boat, free of the tons- 
heavy weight of landing gear, is the most logical air- 
craft for atomic power. 

As top authorities on hydrodynamics, the technol- 
ogies of water-based aircraft development, and the 
waters of the world, Martin’s role in the coming new 
air era is inevitable. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


Se THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


MARYLAND 
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A Rtired Chief Gives Good 
Advice To Unhappy Seaman 
Muskogee, Okla. 

I would like to reply to the critic who 
“Naturally Disgusted.” 
It had always been my impression that all 
identical but after 
reading the signed by ‘Naturally 
Disgusted,’ I almost believe that there may 


signed his letter 


enlistment papers were 


letter 


be special enlistment papers that guarantee 
parties regular tours of duty on 
Seriously, the enlistment contract 


certain 
shore 
says nothing about sea duty or shore duty 
or other special duty. Of course, a rotation 
plan is a good thing but nothing of this 
nature can be or should be included in the 
enlistment contract. 

I think I know 
duty and shore duty inasmuch as I spent 
24 years in the Coast Guard and 22 of 
these years were spent on sea duty. How- 
ever, I have no gripe because my rate was 
one that called chiefly for sea duty. 

If the truth were known, I think many 
complaints can be traced to the fact that 
great numbers of men are determined, from 
the very beginning, to serve only one en- 
listment in the Coast Guard and they never 
have any intention of becoming career men 
but they take a great delight in finding 
fault with the service and implying that 
have been driven out of the 
because of their discontent with existing 
conditions. These men might, with better 
grace, serve their necessary period of duty 
in the Coast Guard in good spirits and 
then take their departure in similar good 
spirit. 


something about sea 


they service 


I feel that this critical seaman could not 
have served his country in a better outfit 
than the U. S. Coast Guard and I also 
predict that after he has spent a little time 
in civilian life he will find that the Coast 
Guard was not such a bad deal after all. 

Of course some men in the Coast Guard 
stumble that are easier (or 
appear to be) than other ratings and some 
men spend more than other 
shipmates but I truly think that this is an 
unavoidable circumstance and 
circumstances 


into ratings 


time at sea 


there are 
similar in civilian life 
Yours truly, 


JIM MAHAN, BMC (Ret.) 


* * * 


Former Coast Guardsman Would 
Like To Be Back In Service 
San Leandro, Calif. 

After reading a letter in the April issue 
written by “Naturally Disgusted,’’ I would 
like you to publish my views in answer to 
this letter, 

I am now a civilian. But on January 
7, 1922, I enlisted in the Coast Guard as 
a Fireman, Second Class, on a coal burning 
cutter, ‘‘Bear.”’ I had ideas of being a 
career man, but on May 1, 1943, I was 
given a medical discharge as Chief Machin- 
ist’s Mate. During those years in the Coast 
Guard, all my time was spent on seagoing 
cutters, 

Due to the experience gained in the 
Coast Guard, I was accepted as Machinist 
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in the Radiation Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of California, working on Man- 
hattan Project from 1943 to 1946. I was 
then hired as a machinist to work for the 
East Bay Utility District from 1946 to 
1949. At the present time, I am Plant 
Storekeeper at the Dodge San Leandro 
Plant, San Leandro, California. 

I now have one of those soft, easy jobs 
that ‘‘Naturally Disgusted’’ wrote about in 
his letter. But believe me, any time the 
Coast Guard wants to take me back in serv- 
ice and send me on a seagoing cutter, I will 
gladly give up my shore “‘soft, easy job” 
and will be honored to serve in the good 
old Coast Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS S. JOHNSON 
* * * 


Officer Points To Influence 
Of Music On Enlisted Morale 
832 Lepere 
University City, Mo. 
Coast Guard Morale Officers might well 
take a tip from some of our country’s in- 





family hospitalization 


And that’s exactly what I’m get- 
ting by mailing in my regular 
deposit to the Armed Forces 
Medical Aid Association. I know 
that my wife and kids have top- 
notch hospitalization protection 
at the lowest possible damage 
to the pocket. Why? Because 
AFMAA is our own, non-profit, 
voluntary association. 


Maybe that’s why they call me 
I. M. Ready — because I’m all 
set in case any of the family 
goes to the hospital. I know 
they’ll get payments for hospi- 
tal room, for surgery, for doc- 
tors’ hospital calls, for emer- 
gency accidents, and even for 
maternity after a ten months’ 
waiting period. 

The cost is only $5.50 a month 
with wife only; $8.00 with kids. 
Write — right now — to the 
address below for your free il- 
lustrated booklet. I. M. Ready— 
are you? 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL 


AID ASSOCIATION 
Dept. S 


403 West Nueva Street 
San Antonio 7, Texas 











dustrial psychologists concerning the effects 
of music on a man’s actions and attitudes 
Studies have been carried out in a variety 
of industrial situations to determine what 
effect, if any, music has on such factors as 
morale, production quantity, production 
quality, accident rates, etc. Most of these 
studies resulted in the same general set of 
findings: that while the institution of some 
form of music program has little immediate 
effect on production, it often has a profound 
effect on morale. 

Music influences morale in roughly two 
ways. First, to call a spade a meat axe, 
music is an escape mechanism, 
thing that helps us to “‘get away from it 
a!l’’ and release some of our tensions and 
pent-up emotions. Some escape mechanisms, 
such as the heavy use of alcohol, can be 
harmful and in the long run create more 
tensions than they reduce. But, the en- 
joyment of music is about as healthy a 
form of escape as has yet been devised. 
When a man gets off to a quiet place, sits 
back, closes his eyes, and listens to a great 
piece of music; a strange phenomenon 
seems to take place. He begins to forget 
he’s bouncing around on scme “‘pig iron 
bucket’ in the middle of the North Atlantic. 
He begins to slip away from his world of 
sweat soaked dungarees and cold wet steel. 
When we hear good music, myriads of 
mental pictures and day dreams run through 
our minds. The content of these illusions 
depends on the psychological needs of the 
individual listener. If a man has a need 
for recognition, then while hearing a stir- 
ring Wagnerian overture, he will probably 
picture himself marching up the steps of 
the White House to receive the Con- 
gressional medal of honor. Then again, a 
seasick man On some Alaskan buoy-tender 
would probably dream about some quiet 
tropical paradise if he were to hear a selec- 
tion like ‘“The Desert Song’’ or ‘‘Schehera- 
zade.’’ The mental from 
visions of ‘‘the girl back home” to dreams 
of some red hot night spot, but the general 
result is always the same; at least a partial 
and temporary release from the worries and 
irritations of reality. And. as every Coast 
Guardsman knows, “hard cruel reality” 
can be mighty hard and cruel at some types 
of duty stations. 


It is some- 


pictures vary 


The second way in which a music pro- 
gram can aid a unit’s morale is rather sec 
ondary and indirect, but it is still of im 
fortance. When a _ moraleofficer, or any 
other officer, or PO, goes out of his way 
to help set up some kind of a music ap- 
preciation program, the crew tenls to feel 
that at least one man up the chain of com- 
mand is genuinely interested in their needs 
and welfare. Sometimes this is not an 
insignificant accomplishment. 

So far I have been rather vague about 
just what a music program might entail. 
In industrial work a music program usually 
means records or wired music played during 
the working hours. In the Coast Guard, 
however, this would not be very practical. 
In the engine room music would be hard 
to hear. On the bridge the music would 
distract the OD and the other watch-standers 
and interfere with communications. The 
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same is generally true of most other de- 
partments. Music on shipboard must there- 
fore be primarily directed towards filling 
spare-time, after-hour needs. 


The informal music appreciation group 
that was developed on the Cutter MEN- 
DOTA back in the spring of °53 might 
serve as a practical example of these theories 
I have been trying to outline. Its operation 
was simple. We had a little twenty dollar, 
speed, portable phonograph. Most 
every night after the first movie we would 
set it up back in the after survivor's quar 
ters (an excellent location on a 255’). 
If we packed the machine in life jackets 
to cut down on the effects of the ship’s 
and aligned the pick-up arm 
athwartships to compensate for the ship’s 
rolls, it usually worked fine. Some of the 
records used were ship’s property but most 
were private stock. The taste of this par- 
ticular group generally ran towards the 
light classical: Greig, Tchaikovsky, Ameri- 
can light opera, etc. But, I suspect that 
popular recordings would probably be in 
greater demand at most other units. All 
in all, I think the MENDOTA’S music 
program was well worth while. Many 
contented hours were back aft in 
“The Concert Hall.’’ 


three 


vibrations, 


spent 


I fully realize that many Coast Guards- 
men, possibly even a majority, simply 
aren't interested in spending their off watch 
hours listening to recordings; but I feel 
that it’s the duty of all Morale Officers to 
help make the necessary arrangements for 
those who are interseted. If morale is the 
job of Morale Officers, then music is their 
job. You don’t have to be a psychologist 
to see the connection. 


Sincerely yours, 
LTJG BENJAMIN RAMSEY, USCGR 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: 


ways open to suggestions for improvement 
of morale. 


These pages are al- 


However, we are very firmly of 


the opinion that a state of good morae 
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"MM SERVICES insurance UNDERWRITERS 


depends more upon the day-to-day fatr- 
than 
any specialized efforts that can be labeled 
You can spend 


deal treatment of enlisted men 
solely as morale-building. 


all the money in the world « 


building enterprises yet accomplish nothing 


oT 


Name 
Address 


AGG ices 


( 


Business Use 
Ci Auto in U. 8. 


mn 


‘ar Description 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Available ONLY to officers and Ist 3-graders who are 
married and at least active, reserve, or retired. 
We have no agents and deal direct. Savings up to 30% 
from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed 
on to you if you can qualify. Protection against loss 
from bodily injury and property damage liability; 
medical payments; accidental death; comprenensive 
liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers 
collision & towing. World-wide claim service. Former 
military men who know your problems handle your 
Greatest savings possible to preferred risks. 


25, 


personal 


policies. 


HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 


This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere 
in U. S. or abroad. It protects your household goods, 
clothing, uniforms, furniture, jewelry and valuable 
personal effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Best type of coverage at lowest cost, 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 
ieee meee ese ee eee eee eee ee eee ee SSeS 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Crockett and Presa Streets, San Antonio, Texas 


Rank. Married Single 


Annual Mileage 

Age of Drivers 

[| Auto Overseas [] Personal Ppty. 5 
' 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


(18) 8 


Lk dD 


if there is the slightest degree of unfairness 


in the relations existing between officers 


upon 
and enlisted men! 

(We feel that morale should not begin 
and end with the appropriate efforts of the 
individual Officers who 
have been charged with morale duties can 


morale- 


morale officers. 
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accomplish a great deal but all their efforts 
might just as well be tossed out the porthole 
tf a fellow officer engages in anything that 
brings feeling of prejudice and 
persecution on the part of enlisted men. 

(We are not implying that there has 
been any such thing as prejudice or perse- 
We are merely pointing out the 
stupidity of letting one officer at each unit 
be responsible for morale. Yes, let’s con- 
tinue to have morale officers to perform the 
work but let’s aid these officers’ 
efforts all along the line by seeing to it that 
no enlisted man has justifiable reason for 
complaint. 


about a 


cutton 


spade 


(Let’s build morale with music, with 
athletic teams and with soctal events but, 
above all else, let's build morale by a high 


plane of human relations.—E.L.) 





“Waiter, there’s a splinter in my 
cottage cheese!” 

“What do you expect for a dime 
—the whole cottage?” 


7 
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.......-4ll using 


Wye /f 
ignition 





equipment! 


The Scintilla Division of Bendix is proud that the list of 





users of their jet ignition equipment is veritably a “who's 
who” of world-famous engine builders. 

We are perhaps even more gratified, however, that 
our association with famous names in engine manufac- 
turing has extended over many years and has covered 
a wide diversity of ignition products. 

This continuing association with the industry’s 
leaders has been more than a source of pride to us. It 
has been a challenge that we strive constantly to meet, 
and we pledge our every resource and facility to con- 
tinue to merit this acceptance as The Most Trusted 
Name in Ignition. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION OF 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


4 AVIATION Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines 
<4, 7 1 PRODUCTS and rocket motors... ignition analyzers... radio shielding harness and 


noise filters . . . switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


AVIATION ConPoRATION 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif, e Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. e 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Brouwer Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. e American Bldg., 4S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio e 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texar 





I, IRMLY BELIEVE that the 
American people are very wise, wiser 
than many of our politicians believe. 
Given the facts, in most cases, the 
majority of the American people 
will react soundly and in the best 
long-run interests of the nation. 
That is why so many of you can 
help us so much by taking back to 
your home cities and towns the facts 
about what we are trying to do 
and help others to understand what 
we are trying to do, and so you 
will be providing a most valuable 
service for the whole nation. 

As was once so well said: “‘Never 
underestimate the intelligence of the 
American people, and never over- 
estimate their knowledge of the 
facts.” 

When I say that people are wise, 
[ am not merely engaging in rheto- 
ric. Convincing proof is the mail 
which comes to us. I recently con- 
tributed an article for a national 
magazine on what our current tax 
program is about. I put it in as 
simple, direct language as I knew 
how. Let me read you a comment 
from a letter from a housewife in 
Pennsylvania: 

“T have just finished reading your 
article about the new tax bill. It 
succeeded in convincing me that a 
reduction in income taxes at this 
time would be a poor policy. As a 
housewife I admit that I do a lot 
of complaining about the large part 
of my husband’s paycheck being 
withheld for income taxes. When 
| first heard about the government's 
plans to lower various other taxes 
but keep the same level of income 
taxes, I groaned. So, when I began 
reading your article I had a chip on 
my shoulder. Now, however, I un- 
derstand and approve your point 
of view.” 

A retired Queens County, New 
York, man wrote: 

“Your piece shows clearly the 
honest approach to the right policy 
of paying your way as you go ahead. 
As you say, it should be the same 
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GEORGE HUMPHREY 
Secretary of the Treasury 


for government as for the indi- 
vidual,” 


And the dean of a small private 
college in the South wrote: 

“Year after year we have seen 
our modest savings shrink in value 
until upon retirement they will pur- 
chase only half of what will be 
needed to live on in these days of 
inflated prices. Surely I must speak 
for millions of white-collar workers 
on a fixed salary who have no union 
or political group to work for them. 
Please do not give up the battle for 
a sound dollar.”’ 


Those letters were written by 


people who are honestly voicing 
their feelings. They are encouraging 
because they are convincing me that 
the American people, given the facts, 
are wise—a lot wiser than dema- 
gogic politicians think. 


WHAT ARE WE TRYING TO DO? 


This Administration has been 
and is still working toward two 
main great goals: 


FIRST, we must—and will pro- 
vide the military strength best de- 
signed to promote our own security 
and real peace in the world. 

SECOND, we must—and will— 
maintain the sound economy and 
productive power which is the basis 
for that military strength and lead 
ership for peace. 

It is in connection with this sec- 
ond goal—a sound economy—that 
the Treasury is particularly con- 
cerned. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BY 
THIS ADMINISTRATION 

Most Americans — the average 
wise Americans that I have already 
mentioned—pretty well realize by 
now that this Administration has 
cut spending and has cut taxes. 

We have cut the spending pro- 
gram which was in effect (or had 
been prepared by the prior Admin- 
istration) when we arrived by $12 
billion. Of this saving, $7 billion 
is being made this year. 

Tax cuts which will be effective 
this year will amount to the largest 
total dollar tax cut ever made in 
any yar in the history of our coun- 
try. This total will be $7.4 billion. 

Without the saving in proposed 
spending, there could have been no 
tax relief for anyone. Because of 
these savings, and only because of 
them, this record-breaking tax-cut- 
ting program of more than $7 bil- 
lion is possible. 

About two-thirds or nearly $5 
billion of the taxes cut go directly 
to individuals. The remaining one- 
third goes to increase production and 
make more and better jobs, cheaper 
and better goods, and increased 
standards of living for all the people. 


Every single taxpayer in the 
country will receive some direct 
benefit and have less dollars of tax 
to pay. Millions will be relieved 
of injustices of one kind or another 
from which they have been suffering 
for years, and everyone will benefit 
from the provisions stimulating 
initiative, increasing payrolls, and 
making more and better jobs. 
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QUES TIONS 


"ANSWERS 


In recent weeks this Publication has received an over- 
whelming number of requests from men seeking information 
about their standing on eligibility lists for promotion to 
PO1(P) and PO2(P). These requests have become so 
numerous that this Publication has found it impossible to 
keep pace with them, but we are pleased to report that the 
Weekly Report of Activities and Developments issued by 
Headquarters will contain the desired information. One 
release will be made each month which will include ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total various ratings of the 
Coast Guard. At the end of four months, all ratings will 
have been covered and the cycle will begin again. 

A copy of the Weekly Report of Activities and De- 
velopments is available at every unit, and we suggest that 
third-class and second-class petty officers consult this Report 
for information about their standings on the eligibility lists. 

See Page 12 














Q—Can Headquarters favor me as to my standing 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to the 
rank of Warrant Carpenter?-—(Jd.H.B.) 

A—You are number 23 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to rank of Warrant Carpenter. 

* Xk * 


Q—TI was transferred from the CGC CAMPBELL, 
St. George, New York, to Alameda, Calif. I was 
granted 13 days travel time, 4 days proceed time, and 
15 days annual leave enroute. I left the ship on the 
25th of November and arrived in Alameda the 12th 
of December, 1953. My ETA at Alameda on my 
orders was the 28th of December, 1953. When I 
arrived in Alameda, they only gave me 4 days proceed 
time, 5 days travel time, and they have taken 7 days 
regular leave off my record, taking up the 16 days it 
took me to report to Alameda, Calif. Inasmuch as ] 
had so much travel time on my orders, I would like 
to know tf tt was proper to subtract the 7 days regular 
leave and put it on as travel time.—(E.R.) 


A—The amount of travel time to which you were 
entitled depends on the way your orders were written. 
If they contained a specific provision that you were 
authorized to travel by privately owned conveyance 
you would have, in accordance with Article 7-C-14, 
Personnel Manual, been entitled to 13 days travel 
time from St. George, N.Y. to Alameda, Calif. If 
this provision was not included in your orders you 
were only entitled to 5 days travel time. Travel au- 
thorized at own expense does not in itself authorize 
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any additional travel time. See Article 7-C-12 (e), 
Personnel Manual. 
* * * 


Q—I would Ike to learn the present addresses of the 
following three men who I believe are still in the Coast 
Guard: Orin Caudill, who served aboard the MEN- 
DOTA in 1937, Hugh Strickland, who served aboard 
the PAMLICO in 1939, and Dennis M. Capels, who 
served in the Academy in 1940. 

A—Orrin T. Caudill (201-773) chief electronics 
technician, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Supply Center, 350 Warren Street, Jersey City 2, 
New Jersey. 


Hugh Lonnie Strickland (200-728) former chief 
commissaryman, was discharged from the Coast Guard 
16 October, 1945. His address subsequent to dis- 
charge is shown as 713 Highland Avenue, N. E. At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

A search of the files at Headquarters fails to reveal 
a record of Dennis M. Capels. 

* * * 


Q—lIs my examination for future advancement to 
CS1 properly on file at Headquarters or should I take 
a new examination at this time? I took the examina- 
tion in 1949 aboard the Cutter GRESHAM and I am 
wondering if I might be benefitted by taking a new 
examination at this time.—(A.C.) 

A—Report of examination in your case has not 
been received at Headquarters. It is suggested that 
you request to be reexamined. 

* * * 


Q—In August, 1953, while stationed in Alaska, 
I took the examination for advancement to Hospital 
Corpsman 1 (P), but I have never learned whether 
that examination actually reached Headquarters. I 
would certainly like to learn if that examination was 
properly received and recorded.—(A.N.L.) 

A—You are number 10 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to HMI (P). 


* * * 


Q—The statement has been made that a man by 
the name of George Glaudeman was never a member 
of the Coast Guard. I was shipmates with this man 
at Cleveland in 1949 when he was stationed at the 
Keith Building. I would very much like to know his 
present address. 

A—George Peter Gloudeman (269-895) seaman, 
was discharged from the Coast Guard 5 April, 1950. 
His address subsequent to discharge is shown as 2042 
West 104th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


Q—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligibility list for promotion 
to ENC. I would also like to know tf another ex- 
amination for ENC is contemplated, in the near fu- 
ture.—(T.R.S.) 

A—You are number 51 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ENC(P). It cannot be anticipated 
when another examination for ENC will be held. 
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Q—In June, 1951, my rating was changed from 
EN1 to ENC(P). Because of the length of time that 
has elapsed, | am wondering if my name and service 
record have gone astray. I would like to be assured 
that I am being given proper consideration for having 
my rate of ENC(P) changed to ENC.—(M.C.F.) 

A—yYou are number 31 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as ENC. 

* * * 

Q—I have been on the eligibility list for promotion 
to BMC for more than 2 years and I would like to 
know my present number on that eligtbility list at this 
time.—(D.E.B.) 

A—You are number 63 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC (P). 


* * * 


Q—When I took my first examination for potential 
advancement to RM1, my examination papers went 
astray and did not reach Headquarters. Accordingly. 
I was again examined on 30 July, 1953, and I would 
now ltke to know tf my examination of 30 July has 
been properly received and properly recorded at Head 
quarters. If the examination was received, ] would 
like to learn my position on the list for future advance 
ment to RM1.—(G.R.C.) 

A—You are number 7 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RMI (P). 

* * * 

OQ—I would like to learn the present address of a 
former radioman whose last name was Branch and 
who was attached to the Cutter DILIGENCE at 
Monterey, California in 1945 and 1946. 

A—A search of the muster-roll of the Cutter DILT- 
GENCE during 1945-1946, fails to reveal a Coast 
Guardsman by the name of Branch. However ther> 
is a record of one Leonard Liloyd Branch (677-582) 
ex-radioman, third class, who was discharerd from 
the Coast Guard 14 May. 1946. He served in the 
vicinity of California at that time. His address sub- 
sequent to discharge is shown as 728 Corregidor. 
Compton, California. It may be that this is the man 
in whom you are interested. 

+ * * 

O—Can Headquarters inform me of the status of 
Elmer E. Johnson, BMC, on the Itst for Boatswain? 
—(E.E.J.) 

A—You are number 70 on the present list for 
advancement to Boatswain, and you will be number 
55 after the next promotions are made. 

* + * 

OQ—I would very much like to learn when the next 
Commissary class wtll convene. 

A—The last Commissaryman School convened on 
22 March, 1954. This school is of 16 weeks duration 
and convenes every 16 weeks. The school schedule 
for fiscal year 1955 has not been released as yet. 

* * « 

OQ—Can Headquarters inform me of my position on 
the eligibility list for retirement. I also would Itke to 
learn if I am entitled to the ten per cent extra pay for 
good conduct.—(L.C.S.) 

A—yYour present standing on the eligibility list is 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ANI2 
LU gy 28 ale 


All Regular Commissioned and Warrant Officers, 


both Permanent and Temporary 
are now Eligible. 


Protection in Force - - $82,000,000 


Assets - - - - - = = $26,000,000 


Membership - - - 11,600 
SERVING THE NEEDS OF 
NAVY, MARINE CORPS AND COAST GUARD 
OFFICERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS FOR 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY! 











No. 77. Provided your conduct mark average does 
not fall below 3.9 you will be entitled to the 10 per 
cent extra pay for good conduct. 

* . . 

QO—Can Headquarters favor me with tnformation 
about my standing on the eliatbility list for future 
retirement under the provisions of the Enlisted Re- 
tirement Law?—-(L.A.D.) 

A—yYour number is now 161 on the list. 

* * * 

Q—I would ltke very much to learn my standing 
on the list of men who will be retired in the next group 
cf men after those who were retired on 1 April, 1954. 

-(W.G.S.) 

A—yYour present standing on the eligibility list 

28. 

* * * 

O—Can Headquarters favor me with my position 
on the eligibility list for future retirement?—(J.P.) 

A—Your number on the list is 90. 

* * * 

OQ—I would very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligtbiltty list for retirement under the provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law.—(J.T.C.) 

A—Your present standing on the retirement list 
is No. 376. 

* * * 

OQ—Can Headquarters inform me as to what Coast 
Guard Institute courses and USAFI courses are of- 
fictally recorded on my record at Headquarters?— 
(S.T.W.) 
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A—Your records at Headquarters show that you 
have completed the following Institute courses: Y 3c; 
Y2c; Yle; CY; Ship’s Clerk, CG Law Enforcement 
and Business Letter Writing. 

* * * 

O—We would very much like to learn our standing 
on the list for future retirement under the provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law.—(A.M.L. and C.C.) 

A—Albert M. Lader, BMC, is number 100 on the 
list for future retirement and Carmelo Cordice, ENC, 
is number 274. 


* * * 


O—1I would very much like to learn my position 
on the eligibility list for future retirement under pro 
visions of the Enitsted Retirement Law.—(J.E.L.) 

A—yYour present standing on the eligibility list 
is No. 130. 

. * * 

O—I would like to learn the status of Robert F. 
Sterrett (109-933) MMC, on the list for future re- 
tirement. 

A—Sterrett’s number on the list is now 225. 

* » * 

OQ—My husband ts a retired Chief Petty Officer 
and, of course, ts drawing retirement pay. I would 
like to Rnow if I, as his wife, am entitled to Social 
Security payments upon reaching the age of 65. 

A—Military personnel are entitled to Constructive 
Social Security credits at a rate of $160.00 per month 
wages for service during a period ending 1 July, 1955, 
unless the service period is extended by legislation. 
However, the benefits in any case depend on individual 
circumstances which should be reported to the local 
Social Security Office for determination and advice. 


G 


Q—I would like to learn if my service record at 
Headquarters indicates that I will be entitled to the 
customary 10 per cent additional pay for good con- 
duct tn the event that I am retired under provistons 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law.——(R.K.) 

A—yYour marks in conduct have been averaged up 
to and including 2 May, 1950, the date of your Jast 
reenlistment. As of that date your average mark in 
conduct is sufficiently high to entitle you to the addi- 
tional 10 per cent for good conduct. 

* * * 

Q—I have heard nothing from a request that I made 
for a transfer to the Coast Guard Cutter COURIER, 
and I would like to know tf my request ts properly on 
file at Headquarters.—(R.L.S.) 

A—Your request is properly on file at Headquarters. 
In the interest of reducing correspondence requests for 
assignments are not acknowledged by the Comman- 
dant. If you are not selected within six (6) months 
after submitting your request you should resubmit 
your request to indicate your continued interest. 

* P 

Q—I would like to learn how I stand on the eligt- 
bility list for future retirement under provisions of the 
Enlisted Retirement Law.—(T.H.F.) 

A—yYour present standing on the eligibility list 
is No. 333. 

+ * * 

O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last 
known address of one Douglas Shannon Jose, RMC, 
whose last known address was the Cutter WINONA? 

A.—Douglas Shannon Jose (217-253) chief radio- 
man, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
ESCANABA (WPG-43), c/o Fleet Post Office, Gov- 
ernment Island, Alameda, California. 


A popular old-timer recently retired from active duty when D. C. Danford, ADC, was placed on the retired list at the Air Station, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Danford is pictured above surrounded by many shipmates. Left to right: M. W. Trapp, D. L. Steele, E. S. Coakley, 
C. Rodgers, C. Lucey, T. Bray, R. Elliott, R. Aiken, D. C. Danford, C. Cobb, D. Marshall, J. Halstead and R. Judkins. 
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ON EVERY TYPE OF SHIP... 


Sperry Loran 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN 











F developments in marine history have proved so univer- 
sally useful—and so universally profitable—as Sperry Loran. One model— 
the Mark 2, Model 2—meets the needs of fishing boat and liner alike. 
And there’s no doubt about the dependability of Sperry Loran. It’s been 
proved aboard hundreds of ships for more than 8 years since Sperry origi- 
nated Direct Reading Loran. 

Space is no problem—the compact unit can be deck-mounted . . . 
used on table or shelf . . . suspended above the chart table . . . or bolted 
to bulkheads. Operation is no problem — direct reading and automatic 
computations make special operators unnecessary. Maintenance is no 
problem—Sperry dependability is built in and Sperry service facilities are 
available literally “everywhere.” Cost is no problem—savings in time and 
fuel and the ability to navigate in any weather make Sperry Loran a 
sound investment. 

You'll find it well worthwhile to get additional facts about Sperry 
Loran from our district office nearest you. 


OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


| r i GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


FISHING BOATS equipped with Sperry 
Loran can pinpoint profitable fishing 
grounds, remain on them while fishing, 
and return to the exact position without 
delay. Bigger catches— bigger profits! 


TANKERS guided by Sperry Loran, 
find best courses. For example, on 
southbound trip ships avoid currents of 
Gulf Stream —on northward trip, use 
them to maximum advantage. Result: 
savings in time, savings in fuel. 


PATROL SHIPS assigned to specific areas 
conserve fuel in routine operations. In 
rescue work, the knowledge of continu- 
ous exact position provided by Sperry 
Loran saves precious time and, fre- 
quently, precious life. 


LINERS AND CARGO VESSELS are not 
dependent upon celestial fixes with 
Sperry Loran aboard. Regardless of bad 
weather or visibility, position can be 
accurately determined—schedules main- 
tained and fuel conserved. 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS » BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA + SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





About Petty Officer 
Eligibility Lists 


$B scone WITH the month of May, 1954, Headquarters 
began publishing eligibility lists for petty officers, first and second 
class (provisional), in the WEEKLY REPORT OF ACTIVITIES 
AND DEVELOPMENTS. 

Each month a different list of ratings will be published which 
will cover approximately % of the total various ratings of the 
Coast Guard. Therefore, each list will be effective for a period 
of 4 months before being reworked and republished and will 
ordinarily contain a sufficient number of names to adequately 
meet the expected needs for advancement during that period. 

Reports of Examination received during the 4-month period 
following the publishing of the list for a particular rating will 
be held on file until the new list is compiled or until the old list 
is exhausted, whichever occurs earlier, at which time all examina- 
tions on hand will again be considered in establishing the new list. 

An average of 25 names will usually be listed for each rating. 
These will be the top 25 men on Headquarters’ lists and eligibility 
will be in the numerical order in which they appear. When a 
published lists consists of less than the average 25 names, it will 
indicate that those names published were the total number on file. 

Position of eligibility on a list is NOT determined solely by 
length of time a Report of Examination is on file at Headquarters. 
All phases of marks and service are considered and the relative 
weight given for each is as follows: 


Points range 
0 to 100 

0 to 50 

0 to 50 

0 to 50* 

0 to 50 

0 to 25* 
25 to 0 


Marks range 
2.5 to 4.0 
3.5 to 4.0 
3.0 to 4.0 
0 to 10 yrs. 
Oto 5 yrs. 
0 to 10 yrs. 
6 to 31 


Examination mark 

Proficiency in rate mark 

Ability as Leader of Men mark 

Continuous Coast Guard service 

Service in present rate 

Previous military service 

Months in grade at time of exam 

* The maximum total that will be given when points for these 
two pactors are COMBINED will not exceed 50. 


It is pointed out that a man’s position on a list may fluctuate 
as new lists are compiled and Reports of ffxamination from men 
with higher overa‘! qualifications are received, considered, and 
entered in their respective places according to their score as de- 
termined from the above scale. This fluctuation would not take 
place during the 4-month period that the list is in effect, but 
rather, at the time new lists are compiled and ALL names are 
again considered, which will include both recent Reports of Ex- 
amination and the names of men yet remaining on the old un- 
exhausted list, if there be any. 

The schedule for publishing lists for the various ratings is as 


follows: i 


Dec. Ape. Aug.| Jan. May Sept] Feb. June Oct] Mar. July Nov. 
BM, ET, EM,|EN, HM, DC,|RM, YN, QM,|CS, SK, GM, 
RD, GMFT, |SO, EMT, AO,/AD, AL, BML,|MM, BT, ENL, 
AT, SD. JO. ‘|AM, PI, PH. |PR, AG, MU. 


Although publishing of lists for each of the ratings shown 
above will take place on a ‘‘4-month cycle” basis, this should 
not be interpreted to mean that a man whose name appears on 
a list is assured of advancement during that time. Advancements 
can only be authorized when vacancies occur in the overall com- 
plement, and therefore, it is likely that a number of the lists will 
not be exhausted during the 4-month period. The names remaining 
will be reconsidered and carried forth as previously explained. 








Mrs. Magnella Thomas, wife of Captain Charles Thomas of polar 
fame is pictured here chatting with Eddie Lloyd at a small dinner 
party held at the Coast Guard YARD, Curtis Bay, Md. Captain 
Thomas is currently serving as commanding officer of the YARD. 
Lloyd is editor of this publication. 
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EDITOR’s FOREWORD: The major problem that confronts this Editor 
is presented by young men who feel that they have been unfairly treated 
by the U. S. Coast Guard. Your Editor has discussed this problem — 
and these problems — with every group of responsible persons. He has 
discussed the problems that confront enlisted men with enlisted men them- 
selves and with senior officers and with responsible civilians. Your Editor 
has requested many commissioned officers to write manuscripts dealing 
with the induction of young civilians into the enlisted ranks, but he has 
found that there is a lack of enthusiasm on the part of officers when it 
comes to the preparation of fundamental facts dealing with the indoctrt- 
nation of young American civilians into the ranks of the United States 
Coast Guard. Accordingly. your Editor has resorted to the use of manu- 
scripts prepared by officers in other branches of the Armed Forces. Spe- 
cifically, your Editor has chosen a manuscript written by Captain William 
T. Perl as wertty of the careful study of our readers. Captain Perl is 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, U. S. Army. 


We believe that the statements in Captain Perl’s article are worthy of 
careful consideration by all officers and enlisted men. And we w!l par- 
ticularly welcome comments from all Coast Guardsmen relative to the 
subject dealt with in Captain Perl's article. 


Military Deliquency and Service Motivation 


3y CAPTAIN WILLIAM R. PERL, USA 


(Courtesy MILITARY REVIEW, Command and General Staff College) 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


agreement with the values held by 
society, but it breaks down due to 
excessive demands upon it. The 
typical example might be the min- 
ister’s son, who unable to live up 
to the rigid demands put upon him, 
finally becomes delinquent. 


“‘Absence’’ or weakness of the 
super-ego because of lack of identi- 
fication. 


Tre cause of delinquency, like 
that of human behavior generally, 
certainly cannot be sought in a single 
and simple factor. A multiple causa- 
tional theory has to consider numer- 
ous variables and their interaction. 


A factor ordinarily contributing % 
strongly to the final commission of 
the delinquent act is some disturb- 
ance in the development of the of- 
fender’s super-ego. Development- 
ally, the defect in the functioning 
of the super-ego — which so often 
constitutes a major source of de- 
linquency may be attributed to 
three possible causes: 


Motivation for military service 
is largely dependent on the degree 
to which the super-ego of the young 
American, as well as of his family 
and home community, encompasses 
the obligation to serve his country. 


In working with military offend- 
ers, One is struck by the complete 
lack of understanding of the social 
and public character of military 
service. Large numbers of individ- 
uals with a well-developed, often 
rigid, super-ego, young men who 
are considered exemplary neighbors 
and citizens, are at a complete loss 


1. An adequately strong super- 
ego did develop but, because of iden- 
tification with a delinquent indi- 
vidual or a delinquent group, the 
values acquired are socially not ac- 
ceptable. 


2. A super-ego did develop in 
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to accept and to assimilate the fact 
that enlistment and draft are not a 
private contract resulting in a job 
which one quits if one does not like 
it. They ——- and most important, 
often their relatives and friends — 
to quote Major General David 
Shanks, ‘‘do not understand the dif- 
ference between the man who in 
private life makes a bargain and later 
changes his mind, and the man who 
raises his hand and takes a solemn 
oath to serve his country and then 
breaks his oath.”’ 


A newly committed offender 
when interviewed will often explain 
his desertion by stating with an im- 
pressive naivete and without any 
guilt feelings, “‘I didn’t like it, so 
I took off,” or “I was not paid in 
time, so I took off — no pay, no 
work.’’ Many offenders make simi- 
lar statements which indicate their 
lack of understanding of the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves. 
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DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 

Only those Army and Air Force 
offenders who are found guilty of an 
offense severe enough to be tried by 
a General Court-Martial are com- 
mitted to a United States Disciplin- 
ary Barracks (USDBs) — and not 
even all of these. Of the five United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, the one 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, is the 
maximum security installation, and 
one can, therefore, rightly expect to 
find the more serious behavior prob- 
lems there. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
inmates there are deserters. A study 
of the deserters committed to that 
institution during the months of 
January and February of 1952 by 
Welton showed that 78 per cent of 
them had no juvenile record, 65 per 
cent had never been arrested in civil- 
ian life —- not even for a misde- 
meanor — and of the 35 per cent 
who had previous arrests only about 
half had been committed to an in- 
stitution —— the rest having been 
found either not guilty, or fined, or 
released on probation. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The lack of motivation for mili- 
tary service in Americans has plagued 
our military leaders and statesmen 
ever since the Revolutionary War. 
Attempts to attack it in a problem- 
solving attitude were often clouded 
by dealing with symptoms as if they 
were causes and by making assump- 
tions which appear not to be con- 
firmed by facts. 

A symptom which appears to 
have attracted undue meaning is the 
fact that American tradition does 
not include more than a token peace- 
time Army. From this the rational- 
izing conclusion is often drawn that 
the same society once faced with the 
necessity of existing warfare is a 
“nation readily springing to arms.” 
We are inclined to think, particu- 
larly of the Revolutionary War, of 
such electrifying associations as are 
produced by Willard’s famous 
painting, ‘““The Spirit of ’76,”’ or 
by Emerson’s “Embattled Farmer,” 
who fired “‘the shot heard around 
the world.’’ Beginning with the 
Revolutionary War and up to and 
including the conflict in Korea, this 
notion of a nation “readily spring- 
ing to arms” is erroneous. It tends 
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to prevent the actual adjustment and 
co-ordination of motivation for 
military service to motivation for 
other social duties, 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

The largest army assembled dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War number- 
ed 17,000 men. This force was 
raised during the enthusiasm at Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. 
At no time during the Revolutionary 
War could more than two-thirds of 
the intended and authorized strength 
be assembled although in 1776 the 
bounties amounted to $400. The 
Legislature of Virginia increased 
this to $750, and included a suit of 
clothes, and a hundred acres of land 
for one term of enlistment. In spite 
of all these endeavors to bribe the 
youth of America to serve their 
country, Washington, in 1777, 
wrote to Congress that his army 
consisted of fewer than 3,000 men 
and that more than two-thirds of 
these were to be discharged at the 
end of the month, General Enoch 
Crowder summarized the situation 
as follows: “ . It took seven 
years, with the aid of a foreign ally, 
for the American nation, then three 


million strong, to expel an invad- 
ing force, the maximum strength of 
which was 42,000 men.” 


THE WAR OF 1812 

In the War of 1812 the Army’s 
authorized strength was 62,000 
men. Although the policy of boun- 
ties to volunteers continued, at no 
time during that war could more 
than 32,000 be assembled. 

The viewing of military service 
as a kind of private contract, and 
not as a civic duty, became even 
clearer in the Mexican War. 

After the victory of Cerro Gordo, 
General Scott on his march to 
Mexico City had to send home 4,000 
men — 40 per cent of his army — 
because their term of enlistment had 
expired. 

This was required even though 
it forced him to wait for reinforce- 
ments —- during which time the 
enemy reorganized their practically 
destroyed army into an_ effective 
fighting force. 

THE CIVIL WAR 

In the Civil War the same atti- 
tude toward military service was 
demonstrated repeatedly. This at- 
titude was clearest during the dis- 


astrous Battle of Bull Run, where 
whole units of Union troops in the 
Manassas area actually marched 
away as the fighting started because 
their time had expired. 

Because the Spanish-American 
War lasted only 109 days, and be- 
cause it did not place too much stress 
on our manpower resources, it did 
not provide the proper stimulus for 
the nation to spring to arms. In 
spite of this the attitude that milli- 
tary service was being performed by 
an out-group, rather than by an in- 
group was shown in that war by the 
American press, whose partial func- 
tion seemed to be to inform the 
enemy of which our 
military contem- 
plated. 


every move 
establishment 


THE WORLD WARS 

One might have expected that the 
spirit of a definite, short-term mili- 
tary service —- whether one is still 
needed by one’s country or not — 
would have totally expired as the 
result of the draft system introduced 
in World War I. Although great 
numbers of World War II soldiers 
were the sons of drafted veterans of 
World War I, this spirit of term 
service continued. Of a carefully 
selected sample of 2,507 soldiers in 
the South Pacific (polled early in 
1944), only 20 per cent agreed with 
the following statement: ‘‘The 
main job right now is winning the 
war, and no man in good health has 
a right to go home until that job is 
done.”’ Of the remainder, 65 per 
cent disagreed with the statement 
and 15 per cent were undecided. 
This attitude was expressed with 
most of the fighting still ahead — 
when most of the islands were oc- 
cupied by the enemy and before the 
invasion of Europe had even started. 

VOLUNTEERS VS. DRAFTEES 

The problem of motivation for 
military service is often clouded and 
confused as being identical with the 
problem of volunteering versus con- 
scription. By their very act of en- 
listment, volunteers appear to ex- 
hibit a stronger motivation for mili- 
tary service. However, a more de- 
tailed investigation into the motives 
of enlistment could answer the ques- 
tion of their actual attitude. 

In daily work with military de- 
linquents one is impressed with the 
large proportion of enlistees com- 
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mitted to military correctional in- 
stitutions. Confirming such general 
impressions, the referred to study of 
Welton shows that 69.6 per cent 
of his sample of deserters were vol- 
unteers —- thus only 30.4 per cent 
of the deserters in his sample had 
joined the Armed Forces involun- 
tarily. It should be remembered 
also that it was the volunteers who 
marched away at Bull Run, and who 
abandoned General Scott when his 
way to Mexico City lay open. It 
seems, therefore, that we should 


avoid connecting too closely the is- 
sue of volunteering versus conscrip- 
tion with the problem of actual mo- 
tivation for military service. 


DISCIPLINE AND TEAMWORK 

Another issue which has clouded 
the actual underlying problem is 
discipline. When the United States 
entered World War I, the German 
General Staff told the German peo- 
ple: ‘“‘We have nothing to fear from 
America, for the soldiers of a de- 
mocracy can never be disciplined.”’ 

It is true that all Americans are 
sovereign, they are brought up to 
live in and to appreciate an unau- 
thoritative environment. However, 
this in no way implies that they are 
not disciplined. General Marshall 
has described discipline as a ‘‘cheer- 
ful and understanding subordination 
of the individual to the good of the 
team.”’ Certainly we cannot say 
that the ability for such teamwork 
is lacking or even low in the Amer- 
ican. The American’s culture ex- 
poses him to the teamwork of high- 
way traffic, of baseball, of the fac- 
tory assembly line and workbench. 

The problem, therefore, is not to 
create or even to increase the ability 
for cheerful and understanding sub- 
ordination for teamwork, but rather 
to utilize this capacity for military 
purposes, 

ARMED FORCES ACCEPTANCE 

It appears from these considera- 
tions that the American is able to 
do his part well in a group. The 
problem of motivation is strongly 
associated with making him more 
aware of the fact that the Armed 
Forces is his very own social insti- 
tution. 

That not only a large number of 
offenders, but also their families 
and friends, and often whole com- 
munities, consider their own Armed 
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Forces as a definite out-group is 
evidenced by their attitude toward 
the military offender. Countless 
testimonials of neighbors, village 
elders, and mayors certifying that 
a certain offender is highly respected 
in his community and is considered 
to be a good citizen, that he never 
got into difficulty until ‘‘they”’ call- 
ed him up, confirms the feeling that 
the Armed Forces is an out-group. 
That not only many years ago many 
states had to pass laws intended to 
prevent discrimination against the 
wearers of their country’s uniform 
— with restaurants, theaters, dance 
halls, and other places of amusement 
being the chief offenders — confirms 
the trend to view the military as an 
out-group — if not to say of this 
specific case, an outcast. An English 
proverb says that the education of a 
gentleman should start a hundred 
years before he is born, and certainly 
the problem of identification of the 
American citizen with his Armed 
Forces contains long-range elements, 
to be planned for in terms of many 
years, as well as immediate prob- 
lems, which arise when a young 
man enters the service. 


MILITARY MORALE 

Donald MacKinnon describes 
military morale as ‘“‘wanting to do 
what one has to do,”’ and although 
one may feel that such definition is 
too narrow, the paramount part 
which positive motivation plays in 
morale building is self-evident. The 
study of motivation for military 
service, of course, requires a syste- 
matic and detailed investigation of 
the needs involved and how these 
needs influence human thought. It 
raises, in particular, questions like, 
“What needs does military service 
satisfy —- which ones does it frus- 
trate? What measures can be taken 
to reduce frustration and to increase 
the release of energy toward the de- 
sired goals?” 

The sudden change to an entirely 
new kind of life threatens import- 
ant ego needs and mobilizes huge 
amounts of anxiety. A sovereign up 
to yesterday, the young man, with- 
out any transition, finds himself 
under the order of corporate regi- 
mentation. He has to learn, and 
to do new things, and in a setting 
which is entirely foreign to him. 
He is without privacy and without 


women, a fact which could easily 
arouse latent homosexual anxiety. 
Most difficult of all, he has to live 
a life in which he feels unimportant 
as an individual. It is particularly 
because of the threat to the ego need 
of self-assertion, because of the fear 
of loss of identity, that motivation 
can hardly be kept up without the 
substitute of firm group identifica- 
tion. This necessity to derive ful- 
fillment of the need of self-asser- 
tion, largely through group identi 
fication, is growing steadily as the 
advancing mechanization is making 
military performance more and more 
impersonal. Military service is in 
creasingly losing the individual 
glamour which it had when fight- 
ing was an act of individual courage 
and strength. The farther back in 
history we go, the more we find the 
hero to be the best individual fighter, 
whether he was a peasant or king. 
Stressing the law of individual rec- 
ognition, the hero received the fullest 
share of the profits when the spoils 
were divided. 

In contrast with this, the soldier 
of today is — as most vividly de- 
scribed by L. L. Bernard in his War 
and Its Causes — just a part of a 
vast fighting machine. Such rituals 
as ‘monuments and annual tributes 
to the Unknown Soldier,’’ only 
testify —- by this anonymous com- 
pensatory mythical personification 
— to the depersonalization of the 
hero of modern war. 

IDENTIFICATION A KEY ROLE 

Thus, the threat of loss of iden- 
tity is, from various points of view, 
a realistic one. And there are several 
reasons which make us suspect that 
lack of identification plays a key 
role in the multiplicity of causes 
which lead to the actual committing 
of a military offense. A study of the 
concurring psychiatric diagnoses at 
the Fort Leavenworth USDB shows 
that most offenders are not diag- 
nosed as a social or antisocial; the 
modal diagnosis at that institution 
is ‘emotional instability reaction,” 
and ‘“‘passive dependency reaction” 
— 40 per cent of them were thus 
diagnosed. The value of strong 
identification for passive dependent 
and emotionally unstable individ- 
uals —- and the danger of poorly 
planned actions, were guiding iden- 
tification is missing — is evident. 
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At this point it is interesting to 
remember that a definite majority 
of offenders are enlistees. Exact fig- 
ures may be of only limited value, 
as one has to rely on the reasons 
given by the offender. However, at 
least one-third of the studied sam- 
ple of deserters asserts that they 
joined to be together with friends 
or relatives, or they give as the rea- 
son for their enlistment unbearable 
home conditions, or that they had 
no other place to go. 


That this figure of one-third is a 
conservative one appears supported 
by the findings that 48 per cent 
of the offenders studied at the Fort 
Leavenworth USDB came from 
broken homes — certainly a much 
higher percentage than that given 
for the general population of the 
United States. The need for some 
identification for these youngsters, 
who lacked identification figures in 
their homes, as it appears, largely 
influenced their seeking the security 
of a family substitute in the Armed 
Forces. 


The modal reason given for de- 
sertion by the group studied at the 
Fort Leavenworth USDB is the feel- 
ing of being discriminated against 
in regard to passes, furloughs, and 
duty assignments. In other words, 
the modal reason given for the of- 
fense is that the offender did not 
feel he was a part of the group. Ex- 
actly 50 per cent of the studied de- 
serters give either discrimination or 
that they were more needed at home 
— the reverse picture of the lacking 
group identification — as their rea- 
son for the offense. 


GROUP IDENTIFICATION 

What can be done to increase the 
feeling of group identification, to 
spread the satisfying, uplifting, and 
constructive conviction that every- 
one in the group, from private to 
general, is a partner in the owner- 
ship of the unit? Of the numerous 
possible considerations, the ones 
which follow appear to be particu- 
larly important: 


1. An important variable in the 
development of such group feeling 
is not only the time the individual 
remains but expects to remain with 
the unit. Recently, administrative 
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reasons have caused individuals to be 
their regiments and divisions. 


trained in one unit, to go to the 
Port of Embarkation individually, 
to be shipped overseas with another 
group, and then to be assigned to 
an entirely new unit upon arrival. 
While it is not the task of the psy- 
chologist to judge the administrative 
importance of such disposition, it 
is believed that it is the military 
psychologist’s duty to impress upon 
the administrators the psychological 
advantage of the previous tradition 
of staying with one’s unit. 


2. Distinctive unit insignia and 
hat pipings contribute to the identi- 
fication. Each larger unit should 
have its own identifying patch. 


3. Distinctive unit names would 
increase the in-group feeling. The 
restaurant owner knows that he sells 
more sandwiches if he gives them 
fancy names than if they were sim- 
ply numbered. It is easier to become 
enthusiastic for the Cardinals or the 
Yanks, or for Notre Dame, than for 
Club No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3. The 
strength of such desire for distinc- 
tive unit names in the American 
soldiers and airmen is shown by the 
fact that where units are not sup- 
ported by established names they 
create them themselves — a platoon, 
a company, a plane or a tank, is 
often called or marked with a spe- 
cific name. Most foreign nations 
support such desires of their troops 
by giving their units names which 
are stimulating to the imagination, 
invite identification, and the build- 
ing up of traditional pride. The 
few units in our Armed Forces 
which have or had such names as 
the Rough Riders, and the Rainbow 
Division show particularly strong 
cohesion and an excellent combat 
record. 


4. The large-scale, systematic 
use of music is indicated. Music is 
capable of reaching deeper emotional 
layers, and usually does so faster, 
than the rational approach. It lends 
itself particularly well in the form 
of group singing for the creation of 
in-group feeling. Those who have 
observed the unifying and enthusi- 
astic effect which the singing of their 
university song has on college stu- 
dents will agree to a wider use of 


group singing in the Armed Forces. 
Many foreign nations have distinct, 
often very inspiring, marches for 


Marching in formation through 
a town singing — a practice widely 
utilized by other nations — in- 
creases in the unit the feeling of be- 
longing together. The rhythmical 
mutual movements, of which the in- 
dividual becomes a part, the com- 
mon experience of the emotional im- 
pact of the music, the group char- 
acter of the interest aroused in the 
flanking civilians, make the individ- 
ual strongly aware of deriving se- 
curity and _ satisfaction through 
membership in his unit. 


Altogether, the potential of music 
for motivation for military service 
is worth detailed psychological in- 
vestigation, and practices which 


sprung up more or less ‘‘on their 
own” abroad should be systemat- 
ically studied and enlarged upon. 


It appears that Wagnerian music, 
and inspiring march music, as well 
as the use of group singing employ- 
ed by the Germans probably had 
more to do with the military effi- 
ciency of the German soldier than 
is generally realized. 


5. Even deeper psychological 
strata may be reached by the syste- 
matic use of meaningful symbols. 
Emotionally charged symbolic stim- 
uli, object, as well as verbal sym- 
bols, may change a phlegmatic or 
hesitant attitude into enthusiasm 
and ardor. 


The flag is one such symbolical, 
meaningful object. For many it has 
a fetishlike individual meaning, thus 
fulfilling deeply rooted needs and, 
therefore, exercises considerable 
power on the emotions of the indi- 
vidual. Verbal symbols, too, with- 
out much explanation, penetrate 
into deep strata. If sloganized, they 
might bring home the meaning of 
national solidarity easily. Short 
formulations like, ““God and Coun- 
try,"’ “Old Glory,’’ or “Give me 
liberty or give me death,’’ belong 
within this category. A speaker in 
a civic meeting describing our recon- 
struction work in Japan would be 
more embarrassed by a shout, “‘Re- 
member Pearl Harbor,’’ than by a 
long, rational refutation of the 
soundness of the program. 
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Something New About Waves 


Oceanographers Report Their Findings At 


cA NEW METHOD of observing 
and forecasting the complex pattern 
and behavior of ocean waves by 
mathematical techniques was re- 
ported recently by oceanographers 
at New York University. 


Accurate forecasting will be valu- 
able to naval operations at sea, on 
beachheads, in anti-submarine war- 
fare, and in seaplane landings and 
takeoffs, according to the research 
group. Non-military benefits are 
expected in harbor, seaplane, and 
ship design, shore protection, Coast 
Guard search and rescue operations, 
and commercial navigation safety. 


Results of the study, which was 
carried out by the Research Division 
of NYU’s College of Engineering, 
have been presented in a 350-page 
forecasting manual that will be dis- 
tributed to aerologists. The manual 
contains the theory of the new 
forecasting system and is also a 
practical tool for men at sea. 


Applying the method, men will 
be able to predict how many waves 
of a certain height can be expected 
within a certain period. The exact 
moment a high wave will pass a 
ship cannot be calculated. 
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“The pattern of the sea never 
repeats itself,’’ notes Dr. Willard 
J. Pierson, Jr., project director. 
“The waves are irregular, chaotic, 
short-crested, mountainous, and un- 
predictable. High waves follow low 
waves in a completely mixed-up 
way.” 


But with the new system devised 
by the research group, men can cal- 
culate the average wave height to 
be expected in a certain period and 
the proportion of waves over a cer- 
tain height in that period. 


The method also permits fore- 
casting when and in what manner 
waves will die down after winds 
have subsided. Winds, with their 
pushing and dragging forces, trans- 
fer their energy to and generate 
ocean waves, 


The NYU research project also 
gives a mathematical explanation of 
the relatively smooth aréas occasion- 
ally found over the sea surface. Dr. 
Pierson, Dr. Gerhard Neuman, and 
Richard James of the department of 
meteorology and _ oceanography 
wrote the forecasting manual. Find- 
ings summarize four vears of in- 
vestigation by NYU under sponsor- 
ship of the Beach Erosion Board, 
The Office of Naval Research, and 


End of Study 


the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Actual preparation of the manual 
took one year. 


Key to the new method is the 
analogy the research group made 
between ocean waves and wave 
.ength and frequencies in the fields 
of optics and electronics. Observing 
in the course of his work 27,000 
waves in the North Atlantic and the 
Caribbean, Dr. Neuman derived 
theoretical ocean wave spectra that 
are somewhat analogous to the 
spectrum of light. His spectra form 
the basis for the charts used in fore- 
casting ocean waves. 


The system employs mathemati- 
cal formulas to ‘“‘filter” properties 
of ocean waves under observation. 
Again, the theory is similar to the 
way in which colored cellophane 
filters white light, which contains 
all colors, to let only one color 
through. 


Actually, Dr. Pierson points out, 
the ocean surface itself acts as a 
physical filter, because waves gen- 
erated on the surface contain many 
frequencies. The deep ocean dis- 
perses and spreads out waves angu- 
larly. The formula-filters obtained 
by the scientists tell how the ocean 
surface-filter acts. 
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Dr. Neuman derived his ocean 
wave spectrum as a function of the 
wind speed, just as the spectrum 
of radiation is derived as a function 
of temperature. 


Waves generated by two or more 
different storms can be forecast with 
the new system. ““Waves built up 
under the action of wind and time, 
propagate out of the generating 
area, and eventually, from some 
particular generating area, die down 
and vanish,’ the manual points 
out. “The problem of the proga- 
gation of ocean waves would not be 
a problem if the waves were to last 
forever.” 

“Swells’’ are more predictable 
than “‘seas,’’ the researchers note. 
The unpredictable ‘‘sea’’ consists of 
Waves in a storm area generated 
by the local winds of the storm 
Swells—waves which have traveled 
out of the generating area—‘‘are 
predictable in a short-range sense. 
What will happen in the very near 
future depends to a certain extent 
on what has just happened.” 

Graphically, according to the 
NYU _ oceanographers, an ocean 
wave is composed of an_ infinite 
number of sine waves superimposed 
on one another. A sine wave looks 
like the profile of a piece of corru- 
gated metal. 

To forecast the wave spectrum, 
the manual prescribes observations 
to be made by the naked eye and 
by such devices as a chip log towed 
behind the ship by a long rope 
Such properties as smoothness of 
crests, dominant direction, and regv- 
larity of mountainous crests are 
recorded. Added to this information 
are wind characteristics, sea tempera- 
ture, time of observation, location 
of ship, length of ship, and natural 
rolling period of the vessel. 
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Observers, using stop watches, 
tabulate time intervals betweeu suc- 
cessive wave crests. They estimate 
the crest-to-trough heights of indi- 
vidual waves that pass a given point 
of observation. To insure adequate 
sampling and accuracy, observers re- 
cord waves for periods of not less 
than 15 minutes and take data on 
at least 100 waves, including low 
waves. Other important factors are 
depth of water, the area over which 
the wind blows (the ‘‘fetch’’), and 
the length of time the wind has 
blown in the area. 

The basis of forecasting tables is 
somewhat similar to the principle 
behind odds in the throwing of dice. 
In 36 throws of a pair of dice, two 
“ones” will show up once on the 














average, a total of three will show 
up twice, a “seven” 
times, and so on. Similarly, of a 
large number of waves passing a 
given point, a certain proportion— 
on the average—will have a certain 
amplitude. 


will occur s1x 


In developing forceasting theory 
and techniques for shallow waters. 
the NYU research group had to take 
into account the refraction (or 
bending) of waves by characteristics 
of coastlines. In this phase, the 
group used aerial photographs ex- 
tensively. Coastal waves are also 
affected by friction from the ocean 
bottom and by percolation resulting 
when water moves over sandy beds. 


The authors note that it may be 
possible in the future to develop 
more detiled wave recording instru- 
ments for use in deep oceans. This 
would save time consumed in pres- 
ent methods. Visual observations 
will always be needed to supplement 
instruments, however. 

Despite advances in ship design 
and weather and wave forecasting 
that have extended the range of 
Navy and Coast Guard operations, 
“Weather and wave effects often 
set the upper limit on what can be 
done,”’ says Dr. Pierson. ‘‘The pres- 
ent day task force is just as vulner- 
able to the sea under modern de- 
mands of performance as the Spanish 
Armada was in the tasks it carried 
out.” 

An operation involving the often 
dangerous task of refueling ships 
at sea would be made considerably 
less hazardous with a wave forecast 
thot gave advance warning of diffi- 
cult refueling conditions. 

Momma: “Papa, Robert’s teacher 
says he ought to have an encyclo 
pedia.” 

Papa: “Let him walk to school 
like I did.” 

» * * 

Taxi driver, having trouble with 
the car. exclaimed, “My, what a 
clutch!” 

Male voice from the rear: ‘You 
keep your eyes on the road, what 
goes on in back is none o your 
business.” 

x * * 

Pedestrian: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
are you blind?” 

Motorist. “Blind! 
didn’t I?” 


I hit you 


* * * 


“What should I do? My son 
wants to become a stock car driver.”’ 
“Don’t get in his way.” 
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Famous Screwballs: 


The Celebrated Case Of The Man 
Who Made Gasoline From Water 


By BRUCE QUAY E 





Editor's Note: 


engineer called our attention to the claims of an inventor 


About ten years ago a Coast Guard 


who boasted that he had created an economical substitute 
for gasoline. At that time we published a story setting 
forth some of the magic things performed by the inventor 
and we invited all engineers and scientists to explain the 
fantastic claims that had been made by Louis Enricht, the 
inventor. We were not surprised when no answers were 
received, for Enricht had succeeded in fooling many brilliant 


last, we have tracked down the 


scientists. Now, at long 
false claims of Enricht, the man who baffled many of the 
One of the 


reasons we are happy to be able to publish this expose is 


greatest mechanical minds of the entire world 


because of a recent official Coast Guard warning against the 
hazards of individual units making independent use of new 
equipment and new devices without first obtaining the 
canction of Headquarters’ Engineering Division. Ek. 











Baset ESS TALES have plagued almost every facet 
of the industry over the years, and there seems to be no 
cure for it. The automobile industry has been a special 
victim, although the telephone company and the pe- 
troleum industry are not far behind. There have been 
dozens of them relating to the oil industry alone— 
but one stands out because it really fooled the experts. 


You'll find that story in all the newspapers circa 
1916-1918, but it happens that I got my information 
principally from the files of The New York Times, 
and the recollectons of petroleum veterans on the Cities 
Service Company staff. Central figure in this bit of 
hocus-pocus was a 70-year-old German, Louis Enricht 
of Farmingdale, Long Island, New York, who pro- 
fessed to have discovered a chemical formula for getting 
gasoline power out of water by the addition of a cheap 
secret ingredient. 


THE EXPERTS TAKE A LOOK 


William Haskell, publisher of The Chicago Herald, 
undertook to investigate these claims and according 
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to his published reports, he made a thorough study of 
the test automobile, including tank, fuel line and 
carburetor. Naturally, after that, when Enricht put 
a little green Iquid into the water, poured the stuff into 
the tank, and then drove off with smooth, surging 
power, it was a convincing demonstration. 


Henry Ford himself took a look and was impressed. 
Others, including some British and German experts, 
were positive that Enricht really had something. News 
papermen finally consulted Dr. C. F. Chandler of 
Columbia University, an internationally known scien- 
tist. Dr. Chandler proved to be one person who was 
not going to be fooled. 


Dubbing the Enricht process a scheme to get some- 
thing for nothing, Dr. Chandler pointed out that the 
“inventor” spoke of liberating hydrogen from water 
with his magic liquid, and burning that gas to propel 
the auto. ‘“‘Impossible,’’ the Columbia scientist as- 
serted. As much energy would be needed to liberate 
the hydrogen, he declared, as would be produced by 
burning it. 


Enricht shrugged it off. He could afford to, for by 
this time he had plenty of believers. The Maxim Mu- 
nitions Corporation was one. Reportedly it had moved 
in and bought the invention for $1,000,000 and was 
planning to build a plant at Farmingdale to manu- 
facture the wonder ingredient. In a formal statement, 
its officials said: ‘Experiments prove that the invention, 
perfected in some minor details, will be revolutionary 
in character.”’ 


They didn’t specify what the ‘‘minor detai!s’’ were, 
but the Maxim organization later dropped the deal. 


Still unperturbed, Enricht found a new backer in 
a retired railroad man and financier named B. F. 
Yoakum, who organized the National Motor Power 
Company to take over ownership and development 
of the new invention. 
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FUEL AT ONE CENT A GALLON 


NEW YORK, June 8— How 
would you like to buy your motor 
fuel for one cent a gallon? That's 
the promise held out by a new 
formula invented by Louis - 
richt of Farmingdale, L. L., who 
converts water into fuel by the 
addition of a small amount of a 
cheap chemical compound. Scr 
fuel has been thoroughly — 
out and that it works is atteste 
by a number of peomnae writ- 

automotive experts. 
ee to Enricht, at least 
one million-dollar offer has been 
made for his formula, and he ex- 
pects to reach an agreement soon 
which will result in making it 
available for public use. One re- 
port is that a German munitions 
company is planning to build a 
factory at Farmingdale. 
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LOUIS _ENRICHT. 














One of the first potential customers of the new 
company was the British army, who inspectors re- 
ported that “‘the car was operated as expeditiously and 
efficiently as it would have been had the operating 
fuel been gasoline.’’ Again, however, something turned 
up—and once more the buying deal was off. 

By this time, Mr. Yoakum’s faith in Enricht was 
failing. He went to the courts, asserting that Enricht 
was withholding the formula. In a pre-trial deposition, 
he also charged that the inventor had negotiated with 
Franz von Papen, later a top Hitler aide, when the 
German submarine Deutschland had suddenly visited 
this country prior to America’s entry into World War 
I. Enricht denied that, as additionally charged, he 
had offered his invention to the Germans for $1,500,- 
000. 

Finally, Yoakum forced Enricht to open a safe de- 
posit box where the German was supposed to have 
placed his formula and a vial of the precious liquid. 
The result—no formula, no vial. The National Motor 
Power Company faded. 

Enricht did not fade. He kept right on inventing, 
and succeeded in getting some of his Long Island 
neighbors to put up $42,000 to promote a device for 
extracting gasoline from peat. When this scheme 
reached court, one investor told of tracing the line 
from which the gasoline issued, only to find that it 
led not to the machine which held the peat, but to a 
gasoline-filled tank hidden behind the wall. 
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the impact on our public utilities would 
be tremendous. In fact, it would be just 
about the end for this multi-billion- 
dollar business, and that's why every 
tume stored solar energy is mentioned, 
the public utility folks wince and shiver 


You Could Get It from Sun, 
but Electric Companies 
Naturally Don’t Want That 


PROFESSOR TELLS 
OF MIRACLE BLADE 


linked the name of the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of razor blades to 
the deal which effectively sup- 
pressed the invention. In defense of 


this maneuver, it is said that com- 
nane afb. 











Boon to Shavers, but 
It Can’t be Bought 
Because of Big Interests 














“A monumental fraud,” was the way the court 
viewed it, and the “‘inventor’’ was sent to do a term 
in Sing Sing. So Enricht at last departed from the 
scene . . . but there are other Enrichts. If you want to 
know about them, and about how much they are 
mulcting from the gullible every year, just ask your 
Better Business Bureau. Miracle inventions, some of 
which will even convert your dollars into twenties 
by a turn of a handle, are popping up all over the land. 

Seems a lot of folks never rise to the idea that a man 
with a marvelous invention can stir up interest in a 
hurry. The United States Patent Office is watched 
by the world (Russians included) for new, practical 
ideas, and no miracle device is going to lack attention. 
Nor can a patent be acquired and hidden by selfish 
interests, for the patent files are open to all, including 
the press. In fact, the Patent Office itself will tell 
about it in the Official Gazette. Patent a really ever 
lasting razor blade, effectivé gasoline substitute, or 
super-carburetor, and it would get such publicity that 
no company would dare buy it up to kill it off. 


Just to make doubly sure about these things a gov 
ernment investigation was held back in 1939. The 
Temporary National Economic Committee did the 
probing and revealed its findings in its monograph 31, 
‘Patents and Free Enterprise."" The report cited no 
cases of patent suppression, although TNEC left no 
stone unturned in its probing. 
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TNEC was not the only group to do some investi- 
gation. The American Chemical Society and the Na- 
tional Industriai Conference engaged in some probing 
about the same time, aimed at finding out the truth 
about some of these widespread yarns. For the record, 
they failed to locate any inventors who could tell of 
inventions withheld from the public. 

From the oil industry's standpoint, perhaps the best 
answer to all nonsensical talk about cheap fueis and 
suppressed gasoline-making inventions was given back 
in 1921 by Dr. R. F. Bacon, former head of the noted 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. It came at 
a time when would-be inventors were coming up like 
weeds with schemes for making gasoline substitutes, 
with everything from water to garbage as basic ma- 
terials. After describing the concealed tanks, secret 
supply lines and other dodges utilized in these hoaxes, 
Dr. Bacon wrote: 

In investigations of methods of charlatans and 
crack-brained inventors, it has been generally found 
that whatever motor fuel there w>* produced was put 
into the apparatus by som weight-of-hand process. 
Inventors of thi «ind are often tempermental and 
generally have to be left alone for a few minutes. 
Then gasoline or coal tars of some kind are substituted 
when no one is looking. 

“It should be borne in mind that all large petroleum 
refining companies are spending many thousands of 
dollars in research work to find lower-priced gasoline 





=A. 


and other standard numbers. .... 
Sample brochure upon request. 


or motor fuel. Any inventor could interest the large 
corporations and reap a rich reward in royalties if he 
could convince them that his process would lessen the 
cost of making gasoline. The idea of making this 
fluid at two cents a gallon is preposterous and beyond 
the realm of common sense.” 

Since Dr. Bacon spoke out in 1921, the petroleum 
research outlays on work for better gasolines have 
grown into millions of dollars annually and gasoline 
has, largely as a result of such research, been substan- 
tially improved in performance, while prices have been 
held down in the face of generaliy rising costs. By 
any standards, it’s a cheap servant, but the idea of 
substituting doctored water for it still appeals. 

It's sort of hopeless to do anything about it. Let 
a story get started and if the victimized industry yelps, 
the cynics have a favorite quotation. It comes from 
Hamlet and it reads: ‘The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.’’ On the other hand, let the victim keep 
quiet and you've got the other group which nods 
knowingly and observes, ‘““Why, they don’t even deny 


9? 


it! 


And of course, there’s another group. They're the 
ones who will read a story like this and then with 
amazing assurance tell their friends, ‘““Why I read 
right in the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE that a 
fellow once invented a substitute for gasoline. Know 
The oil industry had him sent to 
The truth, it seems, just can’t win. 


what happened? 
jail!” 


al UNIFORM FABRICS 
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G arrain Leon H. Morine was born on 17 Oc- 
tober, 1905, at Lindsborg, Kansas. He was graduated 
from McPherson High School, McPherson, Kansas, 
and attended McPherson College prior to entering 
the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn., 
as a Cadet in 1925, 


Graduated and commissioned an Ensign on 15 May 
1928, he subsequently was promoted in rank as fol- 
lows: Lieutenant (jg), 15 May 1930; Lieutenant, 15 
May 1932; Lieutenant Commander, 25 May 1941: 
Commander, 15 September 1942; and Captain, 25 
March 1945. 


His first assignments were aboard the Cutter TAM- 
PA in 1928 and the Destroyer CUMMINGS from 
1928 to 1931. He next served as Watch Officer from 
1931 to 1932 aboard the Cutter SEMINOLE based 
at the Soo. In 1932 the Captain served as Command- 
ing Officer of the Small Arms Firing Detachment, St. 
Petersburg, Florida and was in charge of destroyer 
qualification firing. 


During the years of 1934 to 1937 inclusive he was 
team captain of the Coast Guard Rifle and Pistol 
Teams and in charge of small arms repair during the 
winters at the repair Base, Coast Guard Yard. 

In 1937 he was ordered to the Cutter MOHAWK 
as Executive Officer, and subsequently as Commanding 
Officer until his transfer to the First Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, Boston, Mass., in 1939 as Director of Auxiliary 
and then Personnel Officer until 1942. From the spring 
of 1942 to the fall of 1943 he was assigned to the 
Staff of Commander, Eastern Sea Frontier and was 
in charge of setting up sailing vessels, yachts and other 
small craft as coastal pickets in anti-submarine patrol. 

In 1943 he was appointed Executive Officer of the 
Assault Transport CAVALIER in the Pacific. He 
took part in the initial assaults on Saipan, Tinian, 
Leyte Gulf, Lingayen Gulf and in a secondary assault 
in Subic Bay, where in 1945 his ship was torpedoed, 
but not sunk. 

Captain Morine was next assigned to Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. as Chief, Military Morale Division 
until August, 1949 when he was designated Chief or 
Staff of the Ninth Coast Guard District, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In August, 1951, he returned to Headquarters 
as Chief of the Public Information Division, his cur- 
rent assignment. 

Having recently been appointed Commandant of 
Cadets, Captain Morine will take over his new assign- 
ment at the Academy, 1 August, 1954. 
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YOUR LEADERS 


Captain Leon H. Morine 





Captain Leon H. Morine, Chief, Public Information Division at 
Coast Guard Headquarters ( Washington, D.C.) has been appointed 
Commandant of Cadets. He will report to the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Conn., for his new assignment on 1 August, 1954. 


Captain Morine is a member of the Coast Guard 
Alumni Association and the Naval Institute. He also 
is an Honorary Member of the International Ship- 
masters Association. He wears the Bronze Star with 
Combat ‘“‘V’’, American Defense Service medal with 
set clasp, American Area, Asiatic-Pacific with four 
battle stars, Philippine Liberation with two battle 
stars, World War II Victory, Distinguished Rifleman, 
and Distinguished Pistolshot. 





Scientists and engineers are impersonal in their approach, 
and their interest lies first in perfecting new knowledge. 
But they are also members of the human race, and the 
greatest built-in gimmick that any human being has to in- 
sure peace is his desire to stay alive. 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CHARLES E. WILSON. 
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MeL ae ms. CAD OR eae 
FLYING BARRACK—This igloo-like shelter, designed for 
Marine Corps use in the field, can be transported by air. 
The dome is 18 feet high, 36 feet in diameter, and can 





AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


ne ii antiaind hale 
WILDERNESS WINGS—A damaged light airplane was “res- 
cued”’ from the frozen surface of Thunder Bay on Lake 
Superior by a chartered Sikorsky S-55 helicopter, and 
flown 25 miles to a repair base. Ambank Airlift, Limited, 
of Ft. William, Ontario, operates the new Canadian 
charter service, with S-55 equipment exclusively. 


shelter up to 40 men. Even in a stiff wind, the 1000-pounc 
plastic-covered hut can be moved easily from place tc 
place by a Marine Corps HRS Sikorsky helicopter. 













: > aS aS SS a Ae re ‘ 
PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT—This unusual photo shows 
Sikorsky H-19 helicopter over the Han River near Sec 
in a simulated rescue of a downed pilot. The pract 
mission by a U.S.A.F. Air Rescue crew was similar 
nearly one thousand actual rescues during the Kore 
war, made on land and at sea behind enemy lines. 
















ELICOPTER EXPRESS — Regularly scheduled 
Air Express flights in Southern California 
orm a new service started last December by 
os Angeles Airways, Inc., and the Air 
xpress division of Railway Express Agency, 
ne. Big Sikorsky S-55s, like that above, 
and S-51s, are used for the speedy shuttle 
(0 cities as far inland as San Bernardino. 





LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 











A ex: 'T Is in the middle of 
the baseball season and this reminds 
us that it may be appropriate to 
express some views about sports and 
athletic activity within the Coast 
Guard. Baseball is most definitely 
the national sport of the American 
youth and we certainly wish that 
more ships and more units would 
make an effort to encourage baseball 
activity on the part of their per- 
sonnel. We make this remark even 
though we realize that the current 
economy program has made it neces- 
sary to curb much baseball activity 
and much other athletic activity at 
several units. 


The very fact that an economy 
program has curbed baseball activity 


and other recreational activity makes 
it all the more important that all 
hands give some real thought to 
the idea of sponsoring recreational 


activity despite the limitation of 
funds. It is in times like these, when 
funds are scarce, that every effort 
should be made to get the most out 
of recreation. This may take some 
planning and some scheming but, 
we repeat, it is in difficult times 
that the real leaders assert themselves. 


This writer feels that there 1s 
One sport that has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked and almost com- 
pletely neglected. This is the sport 
of oarsmanship as exemplified by 
pulling-boat crews. All equipment 
for a boat crew is readily available 
at practically every Coast Guard 
ship and every station, and we 
would like to see this equipment 
placed to greater use in boat races 
between various groups such as the 
“black gang” pulling a raceboat in 
competition with a crew from the 
deck force, etc. 











There is nothing new about the 
above suggestion. Rather, our sug- 
gestion is merely that the attention 
that was paid to boat racing in 
by-gone eras be revived at this time. 
Economy is not the only reason 
why “‘pulling-boat’” races should 
be promoted and encouraged. Surely 
every man who wears the uniform 
of the Coast Guard should be adept 
at the art of feathering an oar, and 
ultimately pulling his weight on 
that same oar. 

Boat crews require, above all else, 
the enthusiastic interest of a junior 
officer who is youthful enough to 
feel the glow that comes from ath- 
letic competition. Competitive boat 
crews need the backing and the 
support that was given to the old 
raceboat crew of the Coast Guard 
Destroyer WILKES by Lieutenant 
George Miller (now Captain George 
Miller), about 25 years ago. In 














Two raceboat crews sponsored by the Cutter SPENCER are pictured above. The group pictured at left is, front row: Brigham, McKeever. 


Dickman, Ganin, Braun and Cirritto. 
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Back row: Hallock, Pennel. Schare, Alnwick and Ellis. 
Spaziani, Aldorisio, Franzman and Von Huhel. 


At right are, front row: Bowden, Newton, 


Back row: Hanks, Anderson, Place, Harriman and Berube. 
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those days it was a common sight 
to see the raceboat crew of the 
WILKES training diligently under 
the guidance of Lieutenant Miller 
whenever the WILKES was along- 
side the dock or whenever the 
WILKES dropped anchor for a res- 
pite in its regular patrols. Lieutenant 
Miller worked on his lads and with 
his lads in a manner that might 
remind one of the way that Casey 
Stengel works on his New York 
Yankees! Therefore, it is not strange 
that the crew from the WILKES 
was as successful in its own field as 
the New York Yankees have been 
in their baseball field! Many Coast 
Guard boat crews tried to defeat the 
WILKES but they failed to do so 
because they were not so well 
trained, so well disciplined, and so 
thoroughly inspired. 


It is probably obvious to the 
reader that this writer would like 
to see a return to boat racing as 
the most popular of all Coast Guard 
sports. This is correct. However, 
there was one evil about the old 
boat races that should be guarded 
against in these days and in all fu- 
ture days. This evil was the fact 
that the races were far too lengthy 
a distance. This resulted in a physi- 
cal strain that left the oarsmen in 
a state of physical exhaustion and 
discouraged many prospective com- 
petitors from taking interest in boat 
racing. As a matter of fact, we know 
that a few men were hospitalized 
as a result of the excessive strain 
caused by pulling an oar for too 
long a time over too long a race 
course. Accordingly, we recommend 
that any renewed interest in boat 
racing take into consideration tke 
fact that the length of the race 
should be a moderate one. We are 
frank to confess that we cannot 
state how long the race course should 
be, but we emphasize the fact that 
the distances have been too long 
in the past and this is probably the 
reason that many individuals have 
been discouraged from pulling an 
Oar. 

The average Coast Guard Cutter 
has little opportunity to spcnsor a 
baseball team or a basketball team 
because most of the Cutter’s time 
is spent at sea, far removed from 
green sod and hardwood courts, but 
whether the vessel is tied up to a 
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dock or is far at sea, there is ample the path set by the SPENCER and, 
space and ample opportunity for jn conclusion, we repeat our beliet 
training a raceboat crew. And the 
larger Cutters will find it possible 
to train several crews so that there 
can be competition between many 
divisions of a single cutter. 

It is worthy ofnote that the Cut- —_ ' ; 
ter SPENCER has been fostering Skinny Prof (discussing dis 
the sport of boat racing. with nu- placement). “Would you be good 
merous crews from various sections °70Ush to tell the clas what happens 
of the vessel competing against one when a body is placel in water! 
another. We sincerely trust that Youngster: “Yes, sir. The tele- 
many other vessels will follow in phone rings.”’ 


that every member of the Coast 
Guard should be well capable of 


pulling an oar. 


These guys had a lot of fun and managed to place fourth in a bowling league consisting 
of eight teams in the St. Petersburg, Florida area. Representing the St Petersburg area 
were, left to right, J. D. Bresnahan, W. Flanigan, F. A. Smith, J. A. Moran, F. C. Johnson, 
G. W. Candish, and A. R. Turner. 


Although the baseball season has been with us for several months, it is not inappropriate 
to publish this photograph of a basketball team that carried a lot of weight in the St. 
Petersburg, Florida, area. Finishing fifth in a field of eight, these Air Station lads had a 
barrel of fun. Standing: F. A. Smith, R. Lipshutz, T. Flanigan, and R. Nielson. Kneeling: 
O. Baus, R. Williams, J. Bresnahan, and F. Triana. 
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Commander Joseph Howe, Commanding Officer of the Coast Guard Base at St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y.. congratulates Chief Petty Officer Max Schwartz on retirement after 
25 years of unblemished service in the Coast Guard. 


. Pm CARE OF LIME > {e _PREPARATIONS Fo 


Two smart twins get acquainted with Coast Guard news by reading a certain popular 
publication. Donald and Ronald Martoccio are currently on duty at the Receiving Center, 
Cape May, N. J., and will soon be transferred to other Coast Guard units. We'll wager 
the boys will do all right. 
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Academy Opportunity 


“a NLISTED MEN should give 
some very real consideration to the 
opportunity that exists for some of 
them to enter the Coast Guard 
Academy. Admittedly, only a few 
enlisted men are young enough and 
have the proper educational back- 
ground but if only a few succeed 
in gaining entrance to the Academy 
the Coast Guard will be that much 
better off. No less a person than 
the Commandant himself is sincerely 
interested in encouraging enlisted 
men to think in terms of the Acad- 
emy and the opportunity the Acad- 
amy offers. 


Worthy of some consideration 
by responsible authorities is the idea 
of altering the age limit for enlisted 
men who may aspire to the Acad- 
emy. ‘The present age limit is 
twenty-two. If this could be ex- 
tended to twenty-four as a spé€cial 
inducement for enlisted men, it is 
likely that many more enlisted can- 
didates would be successful in pass- 
ing the entrance examinations. En- 
listed men, as a rule, are not able 
to keep pace in the field of education 
with their civilian counterparts and 
they are at a definite disadvantage 
when competing with these civilian 
contemporaries. Increasing the age 
limit by a margin of two years 
might open a vast new field of op- 
portunity. 


Old Timer Retires 


Lieutenant Commander Arendt 
E. Michaelson, Executive Officer of 
the Alameda Coast Guard Base for 
the past six years, retired recently 
with over 321/, years Coast Guard 
service. 

His Coast Guard career began in 
October, 1921, when he enlisted as 
(Please turn to Page 30) 
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Lucy Marlow makes her screen debut in A STAR IS BORN, a Transcona Enterprises production in Cinemascope for Warner Bros. release. 
Lucy has brown sparkling eyes and shimmering hair, a pert 


In the picture, she appears in support of Judy Garland and James Mason. 
expression and an arresting figure. Lucy Marlow will next be seen in Warner Bros. LUCKY ME in Cinemascope and Warnercolor. 
Page Twenty-nine 
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a seaman at Baltimore, Md. From 
that time until June 1948, the 
Commander compiled 27 years of 
continuous sea duty, serving on both 
the West and East coasts and in 
the Pacific. Prior to his entry in the 
Coast Guard, he had served nine 
years at sea in the Merchant Marine. 

During World War II while 
serving as Commanding Officer for 
two years on the USS CELTIC in 
the Pacific, he was awarded the Phil- 
ippine Liberation Medal among 
other decorations. 

For saving a man’s life in Janu- 
ary of 1923, he earned the Treasury 
Department's Silver Lifesaving Med- 
al. Commander Michaelson dove 
into the icy waters of Baltimore 
Harbor to haul an unconsciouc man 
to safety. The man had been caught 
between a wharf and a ship. 

The Commander was born on 
June 26, 1898, in Korsor, Den- 
mark, where his parents still reside. 
His father retired several years ago 
after having served 50 years at sea 
on Danish vessels. 


Salt Water Grist 


Goast GUARD retired men con- 
tinue to find St. Petersburg, Florida, 
the center of attraction. It seems 
that the city of St. Petersburg and 
the surrounding neighborhood have 
much to offer retired Coast Guards- 





“GOIN FISHIN’” smiles retiring Chief Storekeeper Gilbert C. Wallington (right), as he 
bids farewell to Commander Alexander Smith, Comptroller, 8th Coast Guard District, in 


whose Division the chief has worked for the past few years. 
envisions Wallington’s planned fishing trip and almost wishes he could go alonc. 


Commander Smith seemingly 
The 


fishing gear was presented to Wallington by his co-workers in the Comptrollers Division 


as he went into retirement, after 27 years of service. 


Chief Wallington and his wife. the 


former Althea L. Devlin of Galveston, will settle in Pensacola, Fla., where he plans to put 


the fishing gear to use. 


men. An old salt can walk up one 
side of Central Avenue and meet a 
dozen old shipmates before he has 
progressed two blocks,—and then 
the old salts gather together on one 
of the famous green benches that 
the streets of St. Peters- 
and discuss the old Coast 


decorate 
burg, 


Guard and the new Coast Guard. 
These retired men have actually 
built themselves a clubhouse on the 
outskirts of St. Petersburg and, we 
repeat, it is not likely that any city 
in the country can match the charms 
of St. Petersburg insofar as retired 
men are concerned... .A great Coast 
Guard shipmate, Maurice F. Brown, 
was recently honored in Chicago 
by his associates of the Coast Guard 
League. Maurice Brown has been 
a vigorous worker in behalf of the 
Coast Guard and the Coast Guard 
League, and it was most appropriate 
that the associates should pay him 
tribute. Maurice was presented a 
gold wrist watch suitably engraved. 

.If you’re wrong, you can’t af- 
ford to argue: if vou're right. vou 
don’t need to. . . .Lt. Comdr. Silas 
Cain has assumed duties as assistant 
reserve director in the Second Dis- 
trict. Commander Cain has a most 
colorful background, having served 
with the Marines in World War I, 
and having been active with the 


Captain N. S. Haugen (left), Commanding Officer of the Alameda (Calif..) Coast Guard 
Base, read retirement orders on April 1 to four Coast Guardsmen whose combined service 
time exceedel the century mark. Left to right, they are: Lieutenant Commander A. E. 
Michaelsen (32'% years service ); Chief Commissaryman E. C. Kelm (2414 years service); 
Chief Engineman (Lifesaving) E. N. Boileau (24% years service); and Chief Gunner's 
Mate C. O. Thomas ( 27!2 years service). All four men served in the Pacific during World is 
War II and completed their service careers at the Alameda Base. Commander Michaelsen, 
who entered the Coast Guard as a second class seaman in 1921, has served as Executive 
Officer of the Alameda Base for the past six years. 


Coast Guard in World War II. ... 
One of our interested readers is 
David C. Willis, retired, whose son 
stationed aboard the cutter 
CHEROKEE. .Even railroad 
ties wouldn’t last as long as they 
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Officers of the Coast Guard Retired Association of Gulfport and St 


Petersburg, Florida, 


are pictured herewith. Left to right: Erwin Midgette, Stewart Wricht, S. D. West, George 


Bewick and Dallard, President. 


Other retired men wishing to learn about the Association 


should write to Coast Guard Retired Association, Gulfport, Florida. 


do if they didn’t give a little to every 
jolt and passing burden. 


On another page in this edition, 
our sports editor will likely discuss 
the subject of boat racing. We agree 
with him that boat racing is the 
most natural and the most normal 


of all Coast Guard sports, and we 
agree with him that there is room 
for much activity in this particular 


sport. The general public doesn’t 
think of Coast Guardsmen as star 
baseball players, basketball players, 
or football players, but the general 
public does think of every Coast 
Guardsman as having skill in the 
use of an oar. Some of the best 
sports competition ever witnessed 
was between boat crews representing 
the “Black Gang’ and the deck 
force. . . . This reporter is particu- 
larly begging for biographical in- 
formation about deserving enlisted 
men. It is camparatively easy for 
us to obtain information about offi- 
cers and we are glad to publish such 
information, but we also want these 
pages to be typical of the enlisted 
man. Some of you young lads who 
have a bit of writing ability might 
look about you and observe the 
background of some of your interest- 
ing, unlauded shipmates. We will 


served in the Coast Guard back in 
1905, went to sea for more than 
40 years and now has a son in the 
Coast Guard. .Mrs. Gertrude 
Jordon of Bangor, Maine, would 
like us to publish more material 
about the activities of the cutter 
NORTHWIND. We can _ under- 
stand Mrs. Jordon’s interest in the 
NORTHWIND. She has a 


aboard that vessel! 


son 


This reporter doesn't know a 
darn thing about music but he does 
know that Chief Yeoman Charles 


Talley of 406 West Perry Street, 
Cape May, New Jersey, has written 
a song entitled, “Mr. Jaybird.” 
Copies of the song can be obtained 
by writing direct to Talley, who 
informs us that any profits will be 
turned over to charitable organiza 
tions. . . .Too many of us are like 
wheelbarrows; useful only when 
pushed, and easily upset. .We 
don’t want to roll down the curtain 
on the basketball without 
giving a snappy salute to the team 
that represented the base at St. 
George, Staten Island. The team 
concluded the season with 20 vic 
tories and only 5 defeats, and it is 
our sincere regret that we were un- 
able to publish a detailed story about 
this team in last month's edition. 
Our old shipmate, Frank Treahey, 
Chief Machinist, had a big hand 
in the success of the St. George 
Club. Incidently, we will wager 
that the St. George Base will make 
an effort during the current baseball 
season to prove that last year’s sen 
sational record was not a fluke. ... 
Hey! We note that a few correspon- 
dents have been committing the 
cardinal sin of referring to Coast 
Guardsmen as ‘‘Coasties.” The 
word ‘‘Coasties’’ is one that simply 
should never be used when speaking 
of Coast Guardsmen. There is 
something about the word “‘Coas- 
ties’ that gives the general public 


season 


wager you will find material for 
many a good story. .We are 
pleased by the number of old-timers 
who subscribe to this magazine. 
One such old-timer is Captain H. 
E. Lewis of Hallowell, Maine, who 
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Pictured above are Rear Admiral James Hirshfield and Mrs. Hirshfield (left) engaged in 
conversation with Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Martin. Mr. Martin is Commander of Legion Post 
27, Baltimore, Md., which annually awards its Medal of Valor to an enlisted Coast Guards- 
man who has distinguished himself in the line of duty. This year the honored Coast 
Guardsman was Joseph J. Karch, BM3, whose exploits were described in last month's 
edition of this publication. 
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the mental picture of a jolly bunch 
of campfire boys roasting marsh- 
mallows at a juvenile picnic. 
Recently retired from active duty 
Charles D. Beals, BMC, of 
Inlet, N.C. All 


shipmates will be distressed to learn 


Was 


Townsends 


that a retired salt, Joseph Pelletier, 
of Somersworth, N.H. recently suf 
the loss of his wife through 
.We simply love people 
Harry Morse, wife of a 
retired old salt. Mrs. Morse has the 
real Coast Guard spirit. She not 
only reads the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE but she tells us that her 
greatest pleasure comes from reading 


fered 
illness. 


like Mrs. 


the gripes, even those gripes that 
.We 
were sincerely distressed recently to 
wife of 


obviously are unreasonable. 
learn of the death of the 
retired Commander John A. Olan 
Wisconsin. The late 
actually been 


der, of Racine, 
Mrs. 


born in a Coast Guard station 60 


Olander had 


years and with the exception 
of 10 years, had lived her entire life 
at Coast Guard stations. .. .Another 
BMC who was recently retired from 
active duty was Berry Hawthorne. 

.We want to take just a brief 
moment to salute Dave Farrow of 
Manteo, N.C., because of some very 
kind remarks Dave recently made 


ago, 


These folks have fun! 
dancing. 


Commanding officer of the Coast Guard 
YARD, Curtis Bay, Md., is Captain Charles 
W. Thomas. Captain Thomas is a veteran 
of many polar explorations and he is also 
author of one of the most interesting Coast 
Guard books ever written, entitled ‘Ice 
Is Where You Find It.” 


about this magazine. .And we 
want to make a similar salute to 
Newell Stickney, of Kalamazoo, 


Michigan. . . . There are a heck of 


a lot of Coast Guard ships and shore 
units not receiving proper publicity 
in these pages simply because those 


They are the “Ponchartrain Promenaders”, cs Letha Smenton, Commanders D. J. Lucenski, P 
The above photo was taken during a brief lull in one of the square dances at their Officer's Mess, New Orleans. 


ships and units are asleep at the 
switch. It should be obvious that 
this magazine cannot support a large 
staff to tour the entire country. This 
means that those ships and those 
units that are blessed with a few 
capable writers will be represented 
in these pages! And the writers 
need not compare with Emerson or 
Shakespeare. If you shipmates have 
a sports team at your unit or if you 
know of an interesting personality, 
you should not hesitate to prepare 
a story about the sports team or the 
individual concerned. A real 
old timer who recently retired from 
active duty in Norfolk was Lt. 
Comdr. Alphonse Terrebonne who 
entered the former Lighthouse Serv- 
ice back in 1918. . . .And another 
old salt who moved to the retired 
list recently was Lt. Comdr. Hans 
Jensen. Jensen went to sea at the 
age of 14 in the Danish merchant 
marine and eventually wound up in 
the U. S. Coast Guard. . . .In Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, the Coast Guard 
is frequently represented by the CG 
Reserve Port Security Unit, com 
manded by Commander John J. 
Hennessy, a prominent local attor 
ney. Frankly, we are amazed 
and disgusted at how people who 
disregard our advice seem to get 
along pretty well anyway! 


se 


J. Smenton, Master 
Standing, 


left to right: Commander R. A. Serenberg, Lt. Commander F. P. Williams, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. R. A. Schulz, Mrs. J. A. Smith, Mrs. Chester, 
Mrs. Smenton, Mrs. Dickert, Mrs. R. H. Smith, Dr. R. H. Smith, USPHS, and Dr. J. A. Smith, USPHS. Seated left to right: Lt. Commander 
H. A. Pearce, Jr., Commanders E. P. Chester, and D. C. Dickert, Miss Letha menton, Commanders D. J. Lucenski, P. J. Smenton, Master 
Carl Pearce, Miss Susan Hutson, Mr. Freddie Chester, Mrs. Serenberg, Mrs. Pearce, Mrs. Hutson, Miss Jean Serenberg, and Commander 


J. J. Hutson. 
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e GUEST OF THE MONTH 


Commander William D. 


G ommanver William D. Strauch, Jr., was born 
on March 3, 1916, at Philadelphia, Pa. He was gradu- 
ated from Olney High School and later attended Drexel 
Institute, where he studied mechanical engineering. 


Various civilian occupations at Philadelphia in- 
cluded boat and engine repair work for the Marine 
Salvage Company, captain of private yachts during 
1936 and 1937, maker of electrical scientific instru- 
ments for the Rubicon Company from July, 1937, 
to May, 1939, and manager of the marine division, 
Transmission Engineeering Company until July, 1941. 
During the latter part of this period he was a naviga- 
tion instructor and secretary for the Delaware River 
Power Squadron.. 


He applied for entrance into the U. S. Coast Guard 
Reserve and was commissioned an Ensign on July 18, 
1941. He was promoted in rank as follows: Lieuten- 
ant (jg, May 1, 1942; Lieutenant, December 31, 
1942; Lieutenant Commander, July 20, 1945. Early 
in 1948 he was commissioned in the permanent es- 
tablishment, and on November 24, 
moted to the rank of Commander. 


1952, was pro- 


Commander Strauch’s first assignment was as As- 
sistant Director, Coast Guard Reserve and Auxiliary, 
in the 3rd District Office at Philadelphia. In Septem- 
ber 1942, he was designated executive officer and navi- 
gator aboard the Cutter GENTIAN upon her com- 
missioning, and served in that capacity until February 
1943. At that time he was transferred to the Coast 
Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Md., for amphibious warfare 
training on LSTs. One month later he was assigned 
to LST-331 as Executive Officer and Navigator, in 
which capacity he served until designated Commanding 
Officer in April 1944. 


While assigned to LST-331, Commander Strauch 
participated in the Tunisian operations, and the as- 
saults and invasions of Normandy, Sicily and Salerno. 
He also served as navigator for LST groups 10 and 
35. He was awarded a citation and the Bronze Star 
medal for combat with distinguishing device, “for meri 
torious achievement as Commanding Officer of the 
USS LST-331 during operations against enemy forces 
on the coast of France on June 15, 1944.” 


In addition, he received letters of appreciation and 
commendation from the Commanders of the VU. S. 
Naval Forces, Northwest African Waters; LST Group 
4; and Task Unit 85. 


In October, 1944, he was ordered to the Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, Conn., where he took 
Loran and Radar training, and then served as in- 
structor in navigation in the Officers’ Training School. 
In September, 1945, he took command of the USS 
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Strauch 


Commander William D. Strauch, Jr., who has been Assistant 
Chief, Public Information Division at Coast Guard Headquarters 
(Wash., D.C.) since October, 1950, recently took over his new 
assignment as Executive Officer of the 327-foot Cutter BIBB at 
Boston, Mass. 


CALCATERRA (DE-390). His next assignment, 
from September, 1946, to January, 1948, was in the 
8th Coast Guard District, New Orleans, La., as Com- 
manding Officer of the Cutter TRITON at Corpus 
Christi, The TRITON was commended for 
her assistance in extinguishing a fire aboard the SS 


WILLIAM F. HUMPHREYS. 


Texas. 


His next tour of duty was at Honolulu, T. H., 
where he served aboard the Cutter IROQUOIS first 
as Executive Officer, and later as Commanding Officer 
in January, 1948. In October, 1950, he became As- 
sistant Chief of Public Information Division, Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C. He recently 
assumed the duties of his new assignment on | April, 
1954, as Executive Officer of the Cutter BIBB, in the 
Ist Coast Guard District, Boston, Mass. 


For his World War II service in addition to the 
Bronze Star with Combat ‘V’’, Commander Strauch 
wears the following ribbons: American Defense Service, 
American Campaign Area, African-European Middle 
Eastern Area with three stars and World War II 
Victory. 
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The Coast Guard Destroyer Escort DURANT 


The Tale Of The Destroyer Escorts 


“Seven mighty ships left the 


bar 


With many men from fields 
afar, 
Their days now gone, their 
travels won, 


Their story now shall be 


sung.” 
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By GEORGE DIBs, SK2 
USCGC VANCE 


I N THE ANNALS of Coast Guard 
history two years represents only 
a small part of the passing parade 


The Coast Guard Destroyer Escort VANCE 


and seven ships an almost insignifi- 
cant part of an illustrous “navy.” 
Yet, now that the Destroyer Escorts 
have been laid to rest, a soliloquy 
is in order. 


DE’s are only ordinary in ap- 
pearance and certainly there are few 
unusual characteristics that could be 
mentioned now. But just as the 


Pa, on 


~ oe TR OTe 1 
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ships were somewhat typical, the 
effect upon those who served aboard 
them was anything but typical 

This story shall by necessity be 
limited to the seven Destroyer Es- 
corts which arrived in Honolulu in 
1952 to take part in expanded air- 
sea rescue operations and weather 
station duty. So many experiences 
were held in common by the officers 
and crews of these ships that their 
story is really one. 

They came to the 14th District 
to doa job. By nnme—DURANT, 
FORSTER, LANSING, NEW- 
ELL, RAMSDEN, RICHEY and 
VANCE. They did their job, they 
did it well, and they left an im- 
pression on every person who served 
aboard one of them (whether career 
or ‘‘short timer’) which they will 
be a long time forgetting. 

Perhaps our story begins in the 
early months of 1952 when the first 
Coast Guardsmen gathered in Green 
Cove Springs, Florida, at the Navy 
Mothball Fleet to activate the ships. 
Ouite a few of this first group rode 
the ships all the way to the decom 
missioning docks of San Diego and 
Long Beach, California, two years 
later. 
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The Coast Guard Destroyer 


For three months the big job of 
getting the ships ready for their task 
went on in Florida and then major 
alterations and repairs were carried 
on in the shipyards of Philadelphia 
and Curtis Bay. These days were 
filled with hard work and well- 
earned good liberty. 

Finally, just past mid-1952, the 
ships departed their temporary east 
coast homes for the wide, wide 
Pacific, traveling down the Atlantic 
and across the Gulf of Mexico and 
'ying over in San Diego for train 
‘ng, before setting sights and sailing 
for Diamondhead Mountain and 
the now all-too-familiar Aloha 
Tower in Honolulu. 

One fact quickly stands out above 
all others.—travel, travel, travel 
The trip outlined above was just 
the beginning. In the course of time 
these thin white ships were to be 
seen from the coast of tropical Lu- 
on in the Philitnn‘nes to the rugged 
snow-laden Aleutian chain, and 
from the happy shores of Japan to 
the world-famous beaches of Ha 
Wail. 

To a sailor’s way of thinking 
thev were not good duty. Rolling 
and shaking, the DS’s were short on 


Escort RAMSDEN 


comfort and 
tasks they 
were the 


ill-prepared for the 

were assigned. Many 
men who gave a silent 
prayer for the shipyard worker of 
ten years ago while the winds and 
strong seas of the North Pacific 
buffeted and beat upon the small 
white specks in the world’s largest 
ocean! 

And despite their maturity, many 
were the men who sat bored to tears 
and sick for the sight of “‘the main- 
land’ on tropical islands such as 
Guam and Midway, counting their 
months to rotation. Yet there were 
happy also,—the liberty in 
Japan which broke up a five-month 
patrol into bearable periods of duty, 
the layover in Hong Kong after 
three months in the Philippines, 
and the weekends during the sum- 
mer months when the tourist meccas 
of Honolulu offered the promise of 
stateside girls. 


times 


The average traveling for each 


DE in the course of two years 
reached the staggering total of 25,- 
000 miles, enough to circle the 
globe, and all this despite many 
months spent in shipyards and un- 
derway training periods. 
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The travels and schedules did 
not allow the married men that time 
with their families which normally 
accrues on other types of duty. And 
it should be worthwhile to mention 
that few were the marriages that 
during these two years, 
either because short in-port periods 
prevented time for romance to blos 
som or a lack of a suitable variety 
of eligible females caused hopes to 


occurred 


dwindle. 


Yet, if these words cause a reader 
to think of these men who served 
thereon as complainers, be it men- 
tioned now that these experiences 
in far corners of the Pacific produced 
a tough breed of sailor, a different 
species of Coast Guardsman, tried 
and true, with few found wanting! 


And now, with their crews dis 
persed into every district, these De 
stroyer Escorts are returned to their 
dormant wait in the mothball flee 
May they lie long waiting; may the 
memories of our travels and hard 
work stay with us always. 
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“Ah! 


At 


last we 


can catch up on all the Coast Guard news!” 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Twentieth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


The Coast Guard LCI(L) Flotilla, sometimes re- 
ferred to as Ten, or Four, or other numbers, had been 
in existence since January, 1943, and during that time 
had traveled thousands of miles and been involved 
in three major amphibious operations of World War 
II—Sicily, Italy, and France. The landing on the 
Normandy beaches of France was the climax of the 
Flotilla’s campaigns. Thousands of ships took part 
in the operation that broke the famed West Wall of 
Adolph Hitler, and among those thousands were the 
thirty-six LCI(L)s of the Coast Guard Flotilla. 


The following story of the accomplishments of the 
LCI (L -87, Captain Imlay’s ship, gives an idea of the 
part played by the landing craft in the great invasion. 
Captain Imlay was Deputy Commander of Assault 


Group 0-1. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF CAPTAIN MILES IMLAY 
LCI (L)s of Convoy Group One departed Weymouth 


Pier and Weymouth Roads at H minus thirteen hours, 
forty-five minutes, and formed cruising disposition 
approximately forty-five minutes later. Ten Coast 
Guard Rescue Craft, departing from Poole, took sta- 
tion on the starboard column of the LCI(L) convoy 
group at Point XRAY, and immediately thereafter 
one of these craft returned to Poole due to engine 
trouble. LCI(L)s and Rescue Craft proceeded in an 
orderly manner abreast of the transport section of the 
convoy for most of the trip, as it was often impractical 
to follow behind due to the string-out formation and 
unreliable movements of some of the rear vessels. 
LCI(L)s of the 0-2 group were detached on time at 
a point five miles north of Point KING to form a 
temporary rendezvous area within the swept channel. 
Two miles from Point KING LCI(L)s of 0-3 were 
formed into a temporary cruising rendezvous until 
traffic cleared at Point KING. LCI(L)s of 0-1 pro- 
ceeded to their assigned rendezvous area, arriving on 
time. 


LCI(L) 87 proceeded to Point KING where LCT 
(DD)s, LCT (A)s and LCT (HE)s were ordered to 
depart from the main body of Convoy Group 0-2, 
arriving there at minus 240. After failing to sight any 
of these craft when the 0-2 group arrived, it was as- 
sumed that they had gone to the northward of the 
transport area and had proceeded direct to Point KING 
LOVE. LCI(L) 87 proceeded to Point KING LOVE 
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but none of the vessels were located here. Believing 
they may have proceeded on in and that it was né€ces- 
sary to have information on this point, the Deputy 
Group Commander in the LCI(L) 87 proceeded to 
go in towards the beach to investigate. At a point 
approximately three and one-half miles off the beach 
all LCT (DD)s were found except numbers 507 and 
503, escorted by three LCSs. Eight LCSs were missing. 
It was later reported by Primacy Control Vessel EASY 
RED that all DD tanks of Assault Group 0-1 foun- 
dered before reaching the beach. The LCI(L) 87 
then proceeded to the line of departure to check the 
control vessels. Both primary control vessels were in 
position as checked by the LCI(L) 87's radar. 


It should be noted that there was very little enemy 
fire from the beach at this time. Only one salvo landed 
near the LCI(L) 87 while near the line of control 
and this missed by 500 yards. Only one secondary 
control vessel was noted stationed at the 6,000 yard 
lane. The SC 1307 supposed to be stationed as a 
secondary control vessel for FOX GREEN was missing. 
This vessel reported she was rounding up stray craft 
headed for UTAH. She arrived several hours later. 


To follow the activities of the LCI(L) 87 during 
that first crucial period will give some idea of what had 
to be done and what was done. 


The LCI(L) 87, leading the LCI(L) section of 
Assault Force ‘O”, swung from position behind the 
transports as they were anchoring in the transport area, 
ten miles from the beach, at 4 a.m. From this point 
the story of the LCI(L) 87 will be picked up. 


Plans called for the ship to rendezvous with the 
LCT (DD)s, LCT (A)s, and LCT (HE)s which were 
to form the first waves of the assault and lead them 
over to the east boat channel leading to the shore where 
they would be met by the LCS group and led to the 
beaches. These craft after arriving at the area pro- 
ceeded directly to the beach without bothering with 
the swept channel and missed the LCI(L) 87. The 
LCI(L) 87 thought this was what happened. but it 
was necessary to have information on this point, so 
the ship proceeded toward the beach to investigate. 


A little less than three miles off the beach, all but 
two of the LCTs carrying DD tanks were found 
guided by three LCSs. Eight LCSs were missing. 
These DD tanks were the first wave of the assault. 
They accomplished nothing, as it was later reported 
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by the Control Vessel of EASY RED sector that all 
DD tanks from Group 0-1 had swamped before reach- 
ing the shore. 

In this connection, the Commander of Assault 
Force ‘‘O’’, Admiral J. L. Hall, Jr., USN, said that 
one DD tank was observed burned out on Fox Green 
beach and it was unlikely that this tank was from 
one of the other assault groups as theirs were launched 
a short distance off shore and presumably all reached 
their proper beaches. At least one DD tank from 
Captain Imlay’s group did survive, apparently, the 
6,000 yard run to the beach. 

After seeing that the first waves were on time and 
going in the right direction, the LCI(L) 87 proceeded 
to the line of departure to check the position of the 
control vessels. Radar proved that all were in position 
except one. The SC 1307 supposed to be stationed 
as a secondary control vessel was missing. This vessel 
was discovered rounding up stray craft and sent to 
her position. 

The ship was doing these things at 5:50 a.m., one 
hour before the assault was to begin. ‘““The beach 
at this time was very quiet,” the commanding officer 
of the LCI(L) 87, Lieutenant C. F. Scharfenstein, 
USCG, reported. “I did not see any enemy fire al- 
though one salvo did splash about 500 yards from us.” 

“T was at the helm when we made that first sweep 
into the beach,’’ Quartermaster Lowell E. Walkup 
said. ‘“This was just at daybreak and about an hour 
before the first wave was due to hit the beach. I could'nt 
see anything at all along the beach—no movement or 
explosions of any sort. We passed a number of LCTs 
on the way in. There was a haze over the whole area.” 

After looking over the beach, the ship turned and 
headed back for the transport area. 

From here on business was fast and plentiful. On 
the bridge of the LCI(L) 87 (an LCI bridge is not 
big enough actually to hold more than three or four 
men comfortably but this was war), were the skipper 
of the ship, Captain Imlay, Lieutenant Frank Yahner 
(Flotilla Operations Officer), a communications of- 
ficer, two signalmen and two recorders, the Captain’s 
yeoman, and a radioman with a FM set. 

One half hour before the assault, at 6 a.m., the 
LCI(L) 87 passed LCC 10 and two LCMs of the 
demolition group. The LCC stated that they were 
endeavoring to find the other lost LCMs. Eight more 
of these craft were located by the LCI(L) 87 and 
dispatched to their proper beaches. 

The decision to unload the early waves of LCI(L)s 
by LCMs was a wise one, according to the engineering 
officer, Tom B. Hutchin of the LCI(L) 322. “It was 
obvious that 88s would give us a good reception,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘By unloading by the small boats we undoubt- 
edly saved a couple of LCI(L)s for later work.”’ 

The LCI(L) 320, commanded by Lieutenant W. 
K. Scammel, jr.. USCGR, and the LCI(L) 323, com- 
manded by Lieutenant W. H. E. Schroeder, USCGR. 
reported that they were able to land their troops with- 
out much trouble also by LCMs. 


The same was true of the LCI(L) 321. 
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“We arrived at the line of departure with the other 
ships in our wave on time,” Lieutenant James E, Hollis, 
jr., USCGR, commanding officer said. “‘On the way 
in we passed a LCT put out of commission by a mine 
but still afloat with many survivors in the water. 
These men were being picked up by a LCVP. Further 
in we saw numerous bodies that had been washed 
out by the tide.” 

“Our wave was getting ready to beach, when an 
LCM came out from the control vessel and informed 
us that it was impossible for us to get close enough 
into the beach because of the runnels and the sandbars.”’ 

“We stood off the beach about one half mile and 
unloaded by LCMs. Several salvos from the German 
guns fell near us, but nothing very close. We unloaded 
without casualties. After unloading we resumed the 
duties of deputy assault commander of the Green Group 
and performed routine duties as directed by Com- 
mander Bresnan. 

The fifth ship in this wave was the LCI(L) 319. 
The commanding officer, Lieutenant (jg) F. X. Riley, 
USCG, said that they were stopped about 2.000 yards 
off the beach by the control vessel and began unloading 
by LCM. 

“This was going so slowly that it was impossible 
to get the troops in on time,”’ Riley said. “I thought 
that I would make a try at beaching. We were as- 
signed to salvage work and had to go in anyway. We 
went in closer but the assault commander ordered us 
not to beach. We finished unloading by LCMs.” 

Riley reported that the enemy was firing sporadically 
at the ships in the area one thousand yards from the 
beach at this time. 

After unloading, the LCI(L) 319 began salvage 
work. 

What happened to the survivors of the craft which 
had been lost on the beaches is a question of some 
interest. 

Fireman Eugene S. Sweich of Chicago, Illinois, who 
was on the LCI(L) 85 when she sank, knows and 
said that being a survivor ‘was not too bad, in fact, 
was an interesting experience.” 

Sweich and the members of the crew of the LC! (L) 
85 were one of the five crews from the Flotilla that 
went through the survivor mill after they had been 
returned to England from the assault beaches. 


“We were taken off the LCI by a Navy salvage tug 
which was alongside us trying to pump the ship,” 
Sweich said. ““The next day the tug delivered us to 
an LST which was serving as a hospital ship and 
survivor accomodation ship. This LST finally brought 
us back to England. 


‘When we got on the tug they gave us a Red Cross 
survivor pack which contained a toothbrush, razor, 
towel, sweater, pants, socks, and shoes.”’ 


As the packs were intended for merchant seamen, 
the clothes were far from regulation. Sweich’s sweater 
was yellow and his pants black with pin stripes. These 
were the clothes he wore until he reached England 
four days later. 
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The LST was crowded with survivors from various 
ships. Over 300 men from the transport SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY which hit a mine were put on board. 
Crews from a destroyer, a destroyer escort, and various 
types of landing craft were there. Even women were 
present in the person of about twenty nurses from a 
British hospital ship which hit a mine. 


When the port of Cherbourg was captured by the 
Americans, it became a big question to the amphibious 
units working off the assault beaches as to what ship 
would be the first to enter the mine cluttered harbor. 

It was an academic question, almost, because the 
first vessels in had to be minesweepers. 

However, the honor, dubious as it may be, of being 
the first craft to enter the harbor of Cherbourg on 
business other than minesweeping belongs to two shins 
of Flotilla Ten. The LCI(L) 89 and the LCI(L) 
490 went into Cherbourg on July 9 towing behind 
them a string of Army J Boats and in a state of ner- 
vous tension. The LCI(L) 89 !ed the other ships in 
so actually is the honored vessel. 

By that time the crew of the LCI(L) 89 was so 
mine conscious that every man was wearing his life- 
iacket and on top side unless required by his duties 
to go below decks. Boatswain’s Mate W. D. Elder. 
summed up the trip nicely when he said, ‘““The one 
thing we accomplished was to make the crew actually 
aware of mines. Every time we anchored we anchored 
in a mine field. And the whole time we were in the 
harbor the sweepers were exploding them around us. 
We saw a number of floating mines during the trip.” 

The two ships left Omaha beach Sunday afternoon 
with eight of the Army J boats in tow. These J boats 
are small craft the Army uses for working around 
harbors. Each LCI(L) was towing four of them 

As the sea was rough and a strong head wind was 
blowing. not much speed could be made. To make 
matters more complcated, not much hydrographic in- 
formation on the swent waters around Cherbourg 
was available and no information on the condition 
of the harbor itself. Recognitions signals had not been 
received. 

This matter of recognition signals did not make 
the ships any happier. Just that same week a destroyer 
had thrown a five inch shell at an LCI(L) of the 
Flotilla out in mid-channel. 

The officers and men knew this. 

The first part of the trip was quiet except for the 
weather. Not far from Cherbourg the first mine was 
sighted. The LCI(L) 490 stopped to sink it and in 
the maneuvering swamped two of her J boats. 

Cherbourg was sighted about 3:30 a.m. and in 
spite of all expectations, no strange ships were seen 
around the entrance of the breakwater. This was 
strange because normally you would expect a guard 
vessel at least. 

The ships anchored off Fort de l'Ouest off the 
western end of the outer breakwater to wait for morn- 
ing and some instructions. 

As it became lighter a mine sweeper was seen inside 
the harbor working slowly back and forth. Her light 
began to blink at them. 
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When the message was received it read, “You are 
anchored in a mine field. Suggest that you move.” 


This caused some excitement on board the LCI(L) 
89. 


“We sent back a message asking them where it would 
be safe to anchor,’’ Lieutenant (jg) H. H. Howard 
said. ‘““We were told to come inside the sea wall. We 
could see several other sweeps and a few tugs and a 
mine layer inside. The sweep told us it was as safe 
inside as any place.” 


So the ships moved into the harbor and dropped 
anchor. Three times they were asked to move. The 
first time it was with the now familiar, ‘““You are an- 
The next time 
I want to sweep that 
And the third time, ‘“You are over two mines 
that we have been trying to get for two days.” 


chored in a mine field. Please move.’’ 
it was, ‘““You are in my way. 
spot.” 


In addition to these continual requests to move. 
the ships had to listen to the mines exploding at in- 
tervals. A mine detonating any where near makes a 
terrific thud on the bottom of a LCI(L). Occasionally 
the sweeps would have to shoot at one to sink it. 


By the time the ship had shifted mooring about 
twice the crew was all in life jackets for keeps. Once 
they saw a mine drift down on a mooring buoy not 
far from them and go off, blowing the buoy to bits. 


The commanding officers of the LCI(L) 89, Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Harold J. Levin, finally got permission 
from the naval officer in charge of the base to return 
to the assault beaches and they departed that afternoon 
leaving the J boats in Cherbourg. 


Going out of the harbor, they had to maneuver 
around one mine which was floating in the entrance. 


“We may have had the honor of being the first 
landing craft to go into Cherbourg,’’ Boatswain Elder 
said, ‘but it wasn’t worth the strain. 




















“Hot off the press, eh!” 
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A soldier in a carrier pigeon outfit 
was singing one day as he busily 
cleaned out the cages. A passing 
general saw him. 

“Good heavens, man,” 
general, ‘‘don’t tell me 
enjoy doing that?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the soldier, ‘‘be- 
fore I transferred here I was in the 
calvary.” 


cried the 
that you 


x * x 


The meanest man in the world is 
the warden who put a tack in the 
electric chair. 

* * x 

A customer sat down at a table 
in a smart restaurant and tied a 
napkin around his neck. The man- 
ager called the waiter and said: ‘Try 
to make that man understand as 
tactfully as possible that that’s not 
done here.” 

The waiter approached the custo- 
mer and said: ‘‘Shave or haircut, 
sir?” 

* * * 

Well-dressed man, cigar in hand, 
falling through the air from an air- 
plane... 

“Gad! 


That wasn’t the wash- 


room after all.”’ 
* * 


“T wish we 
bridge.”’ 

“You moron, 
fifth for bridge.”’ 


“Then I wish we had a pint.”’ 
i ae 


had a fifth for 


you don’t need a 


“Do 
horse?”’ 

“Sure, I want to sell the horse,”’ 
the farmer replied. 

“Can he run?” 

“Can he run? Look,” thereupon 
slapping the part of the horse some- 
times used for that purpose, and off 
trotted the horse at full speed. run- 
ning just as prettily as could be. 


you want to sell that 
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Suddenly the horse ran full speed 
into a tree. ; 
“Is he blind?’’ the young fellow 
hurriedly blurted. 
The farmer thought even quicker. 
“Hell, no,”’ he drawled. ‘‘He just 
doesn't give a damn.”’ 
x * * 
Judge to Prisoner: ‘“You’ve been 
brought in here for drinking!” 
Drunk: ‘‘Fine, lesh get started.” 
a. 


“Do you drink?’’ 

“No.” 

“Then hold this while I tie my 
shoe.”’ 

x * x 

Hicks was a tall, angular lad from 
the backwoods who had never be- 
fore seen a train. As he stood with 
his city cousin in the long station 
shed and watched the puffing en- 
gine and long string of cars roar in, 
his face turned ashen. 

“What's the matter, Bill?’’ asked 
the cousin. 

“My gosh!” gasped Hicks. “If 
that durn thing had of come in side- 
ways it would have wiped us all 
out.” 

x ok x 

A mother was telling her six- 
year-old son about the Golden Rule. 

‘Always remember,’ she _ said, 
‘that we are here to help others.”’ 

The youngster mulled this over 
for a minute and then asked: 

“Well what are the others here 
for?”’ oO eee 

Husband (at breakfast): ‘For 
the last time I’m telling you — 
I was not out playing cards with 
the boys last night.”’ 

Wife (logically, we think) : ‘No? 
Then how come you just shuffled 
the toast and dealt me five slices?”’ 

“Tell the court how you came 
to take the car.” 


“Well, the car was standing in 
front of a cemetery and I thought 
the owner was dead.”’ 

* x x 

She: “‘If I were you, I wouldn’t 
be so forward.” 

He: “If you were like me, what 
a time we'd have.” 

a 

Exhorted by his friend to make 
a will, one of our local citizens did 
so. On his demise last week the 
will was opened. All it said was: 
“Being of sound mind, I have spent 
all my money.” 

* * * 

Men are as honest and truthful 
as women — that’s why girls are 
so suspicious of them. 

* * * 

A widower had been married 
three times and was being married 
to a widow who had been to the 
altar twice before. At the bottom 
of their invitations they wrote: “‘Be 
sure to come, this is no amateur 
performance.” 

* * * 

The flustered woman approached 
the floorwalker. ‘‘Have you seen 
my husband? I promised to meet 
him here three hours ago.” 

“What does he look like, Mad- 
am? <Any physical characteristics 
you could describe?” 

“Well,’’ she said, ‘he’s probably 
purple by now.” 

* * * 

In a little mining town in the 
West there was an old man who had 
lived in the same house for 50 years. 
One day he surprised all his neigh- 
bors by moving into the house next 
door. Reporters were sent to see 
why he had moved. When they 
asked him, he replied, “‘I guess it’s 
just the gypsy in me.” 

. =e = 

Quick wit is a jest in the nick 
of time. 

* * * 

One Cannibal to Another: ““Who 
was that woman I saw you with last 
night?” 

Second Cannibal: ““That was no 
woman; that was my lunch.” 

e + * 

Jim: ‘Have you got a picture of 
yourself ?”’ 

Sam: “Yeah.” 

Jim: ‘“Then let me use that mir- 
ror; I want to shave.” 
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Little Sammy had spent most of 
his life across the tracks. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucrich had adopted him and 
put him in the charge of a highbrow 
tutor. 

One day the tutor was revealing 
the mysteries of the country to Sam- 
my. Sammy saw a farmer pitching 
hay. 

“Look at that bow-legged man 
over there,’ he burst out. 

“Why, Sammy, how would have 
Lord Byron said that?’’ by way of 
reprimand. 

Sammy thought. Finally — 
“Why, he'd have said ‘what-ho, 
what-ho, what manner of men are 
these who wear their pants on 
parentheses?” 

A * 

Stella: “‘Does your new fellow 
like to go out to the clubs and 
gamble for money?” 

Della: ‘‘No indeed; he’d much 
rather take me home and play for 
fun.” 

x * * 


“Any girl can get a fellow to kiss 
her if she uses a little come-on 
sense.” 

* * * 


‘“T want to exchange these snake- 
skin pumps,”’ a woman in a crowd- 
ed shoe store told the salesman. 
“They are imperfect — see those 
scratches?” 

The clerk agreed and brought 
another pair out. “But these are 
imperfect, too,”’ said the lady. 

A few minutes later a man re- 
turned with eight pairs of shoes. 
The customer found a flaw in each 
pair. “They're all imperfect!"’ she 
finally said. 

‘“‘Madam,”’ salesman _ said 
wearily, ‘I’m not perfect, you're 
not perfect. How can you expect 
a snake to be perfect?”’ 

a 


the 


The Russians recently claimed 
that they invented baseball. Come 
to think of it, they could claim 
that the game of football originated 
from the old Russian custom of 
kicking the peasant around. 

x a 


‘Pardon me,” said the man to 
the blind beggar, “‘are you the father 
of these children? All five of them 
look like you.” 

“Yes, they're all mine,” 
beggar. 


said the 
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“Well, my friend, do you think 
it’s sensible for a man in your po- 
sition to bring all these children 
into the world?” 

The blind man shrugged and 
ssid: ‘‘Can I help it if I can’t see 
what I’m doing?” 

x * * 


A stranger stopped a small boy 
on the street and said: ‘Say, Joe, 
can you tell me where the post 
office is?” 

The little boy, in astonishment, 
said: ‘“‘How did you know my 
name was Joe?”’ 

The stranger swelled: 
mind reader.”’ 

The boy answered: “Then you 
don't need anyone to tell you where 
the post office is.”’ 


eel ss ee 


i + -* 


“When I squeezed you in my 
arms like this, honey, something 
seems to snap.” 

“Yes, pardon me a moment till 
I fasten it.” 











Se Seen 
TFC1BE PTA 


“Mom, I know what they meant now when 
they said never play cards with an old 
salt.” 


She: ““Why did you slap him?” 
Sorority Sister: ‘‘When he fasci- 
nated me, I kissed him; but he start- 
ed to unfascinate me, so I| slapped 
him.” 
* x * 
Father: ‘‘My boy, I never kissed 
a girl until I met your mother. Will 
you be able to say the same thing 
to your son?” 
Son: “Yes, but 
a straight face.” 
ok * * 


not with such 


The music was romantic, the 
lights were low and the ballroom 
floor was smooth. 

“Gosh,” whispered the dreamer 
to his partner, “I could dance like 
this with you forever.” 

She (surprised-like): “Have you 
no ambition?” 

* *® * 

He escorted her with a flourish to 
the table. 

“May I,” he asked, 
r.ght hand?” 

“No,” she replied, “‘I] have to eat 
with that, but you may sit on my 


foot.” 


“sit on your 


* * * 


College Grad: “Farming is very 
different today from what it was 
when you first started. Why, I'd 
be amazed if you got ten pounds 
of peaches from that tree.”’ 

Farmer: ‘So would I. 


cherry tree.” 


it4 3 


* * * 


The strong man entered the the 
atrical agent's office to explain his 
act. He was carrying a huge trunk, 
a heavy stone, and a sixteen-pound 
sledge hammer. 

“| place this stone on my head,” 
he said, “‘then my assistant picks 
up the hammer, swings it with all 
his might and cracks the stone in 
half.”’ 

The agent almost got a headache 
thinking of the act. “That's mar 
velous,"’ he enthused. “But if a 
stone and hammer is all you need, 
what's in the big trunk?” 

‘Just aspirin,” replied the strong 
man. 

* * * 

She was 
daughter but 
her. 


only a_ bottlemaker’s 
nothing could stop 


% * * 


Said one can of paint to another: 
“Darling, I think I'm pigment.”’ 
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Two small boys in a hospital 
were discussing their ailments. ‘‘Are 
you medical or surgical?’’ asked the 
first youngster. 

“| don’t know what you mean,” 
the other replied. 

“What I mean is were you sick 
when you got here or did they make 


you sick after you came?”’ 
¢ = -s 


* * x 


Dr. Cutler met the wife of one 
of his patients on the street one day. 

“Is Tom taking that medicine 
religiously?’ he asked. 

“{ wouldn't say that,’’ she re- 
plied. “‘He swears like hell every 
time I give it to him.”’ 

x * x 

‘Then there was the man who ap- 
peared in a newspaper office to place 
an ad offering $500 for the return 
of his wife's pet cat. 

‘That's an awful price for a cat,” 
commented the clerk. 

‘Not this one,’’ the man snapped. 
“| drowned it.” 

o.«¢ 6 

A small boy saying his prayers 
finished by asking for a baby sitter. 
‘Then he turned to his mother and 
said: ‘‘And please may | have the 
wheels off her buggy when she’s 
done with it?” 

x * * 

Restaurant Owner: “I’m tired 
hearing my customers talk, talk, talk 
about the poor food I serve. What 
can I do?” 


Restaurant Owner's Wife: ‘“‘Go 
into the dog food business.” 
* ok x 
Little Bobby tripped and _ fell 


flat on his face on the sidewalk. An 
elderly lady rushed over and helped 
him to his feet. 

“Now little boy,’’ she purred, 
“you must be brave about this. You 
mustn't cry.” 

“Cry, my foot,’’ replied Bobby, 
‘I'm going to sue the hell out of 
somebody.” 

* * * 

“Give me a sentence, Tom with 
the word ‘Rotterdam’ in it.” 

‘My sister et my candy, an’ I 
hope it'll rotter dam teeth out!”’ 
¥ * * 

“I’ve got my husband to the 
point where he eats out of dy hand.” 

“Saves a lot of dishwashing, 
doesn’t it.”’ 
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A shipwrecked sailor was cap- 
tured by cannibals. Each day the 
natives would cut his arm with a 
dabger and drink his blood. 

Finally he called the king, ‘“You 
can kill me and eat me if you want, 
but I’m sick and tired of getting 
stuck for the drinks.” 

* * * 


Drunk (to splendidly uniformed 
bystander): “Shay, call me a cab, 
will ya-”’ 

Splendidly uniformed Bystander: 
“My good man, I am not a door- 
man, I am a naval officer.” 

Drunk: ‘Aw right, then call me 
a boat, I gotta get home.” 

* a 

‘Do the people in this town be 
lieve in prohibition?” 

“Wall, suh, last Monday sode- 
body cut the water off in town, and 
thar warn’t nobody knew it till the 
Town Hall caught fire Saturday.”’ 

* — 

An absent-minded professor was 
strap hanging in a bus. His left arm 
ciasped a dozen packages. He swayed 
to and fro. Slowly his face took 
on a look of apprehension. Noting 
this, a young man standing beside 
him said, “Can I help you, sir?” 

“Yes,’’ said the professor with 
relief. “‘Hoid on to this strap while 
I get my fare out.” 

* i. 

Her father was only a railroad 
lineman, but she could sure pull a 
cool switch. 

‘ ‘ . 


Dumb Chem. Student: ‘“‘How 
can I make antifreeze?”’ 
Even dumber Chem. Student: 
“Hide her warm pajamas.” 
* * * 
“Doesn't that 
large repertoire!”’ 
“Yes, and that 
look worse.” 
* * * 


soprano have a 


dress makes it 


Doctor: ‘‘Plenty of exercise will 
kill almost all germs.” 
Patient: “I know, but how can 
I get them to exercise?” 
*K * ok 
l/c: “Honey, I'll give you a 
ring sometime. What's your num- 
ber?”’ 
Crab: ‘Oh darling, you wonder- 
ful, wonderful boy! Four and a 
half.’’ 








oney’s something happiness can’t 
buy. 

x * * 

A group of tall-tale spinners was 
gathered in a country store. ‘““When 
I was a kid,”’ said one, “‘it got so 
cold in my bedroom that the candle 
froze and we couldn't blow it out.” 

“That's nothing,’’ spoke up an- 
other. “‘One night it was so cold 
in our bedroom that when my 
brother and I spoke, the words 
froze as they fell from our lips and 
we had to scoop ‘em up and heat ‘em 
in a skillet before we could hear 
what one another was saying.” 

* * * 

“Got a shiner, eh? What hap- 
pened?” 

“Oh, I just kissed the bride.” 

“Well, that’s customary after the 
ceremony, isn’t it?” 

“Well, not two years after.”’ 

* * * 

Garage operator: ‘‘Darling, I 
have bad news. Today my shop 
burned to the ground. I hadn't a 
penny of insurance. I've lost all 
my money and don’t have a dollar 
to my name.” 

Current sweetie: ‘“That won't 
make any difference, dear. I'll love 
you just as much—even if I never 
see you again!” 

The prize for aplomb goes to the 
over-the-road driver who surprised 
in a farmer’s melon patch, said: 
“Nice you came along. One of your 
melons came unhitched, and I can’t 
seem to get it re astened.” 

* * * 

Irate parent: ‘‘What do you 
mean by saying that the hand- 
writing on the excuse for being ab- 
sent from school was my son's? 
I wrote that note.” 


School teacher: ‘Well, it was 
in the same hand-writing as his 
homework.”’ 

* * * 


She greeted her boy friend with 
“Notice anything different about 
me?” 

“We dress?” 

“No.” 

“New shoes?”’ 

“No. Something else.” 

“T give up.” 

“I’m wearing a gas mask.” 

* ok ok 

By being careful, one can live as 

cheaply as two could 10 years ago. 
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The gang of counterfeiters was 
doing a thriving business, avoiding 
even the hint of detection. Other- 
wise, though, they were plagued 
with troubles. Every week one or 
another of them was bedded with 
illness; they lost heavily at the race 
tracks anl poker games; their chief 
smashed up two Cadillacs in one 
week. 

“Oh, well,’’ one of the philoso- 
phized, ‘“‘we don’t have much fun, 
but we sure make a lot of money.”’ 

* * * 

Hostess: “Our dog is just like 
one of the family.” 

Bored Visitor: ‘““Which one?” 

* * * 

“Would you say mistletoe is a 
plant?” 

“Oh, I'd just say it was an ex- 
cuse and let it go at that.” 

* * * 

Hobo to Housewife: “It isn’t 
that I'm avoiding work, ma’am. 
There isn’t much doing in my par- 
ticular line. I’m a window box 
weeder.”’ 

* * * 


Nowadays, Pop no sooner gets 


his daughter off his hands than he 
has to get his son-in-law on his 
feet. 

a * « 

“Good morning, ma’am. I’m 
from the gas company. I under- 
stand there’s something in the house 
that won't work.” 

“Yes, he’s upstairs.”’ 

* o* * 

A coffee salesman was travelling 
through the South, and as he wait- 
ed for a train in a little town he 
chatted with a lazy looking man 
idling on a bench at the station. 

“Ever drink coffee?’’ he inquired 
with an eye to stirring up interest 
in his line. 

The man allowed he drank a !ot 
of coffee. ‘Fifty cups a day,” he 
answered. 

“Fifty cups a day! Doesn't it 
keep you awake?” inquired the as- 
tonished coffee salesman. 

“Well, it helps,’’ answered 
man. 


the 


* * ok 

Heir: ‘“‘Was your uncle’s mind 

vigorous and sane up to the very 
last?” 

Heiress: 

replied the other. 

be read until next week 


“We don’t know, yet,” 
“His will won't 


” 
. 
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At a musical evening a woman 
was singing, and one o the guects 
leaned towards the man next to 
him and muttered: ‘“What an aw- 
ful voice! I wonder who she is?” 

“She happens to be my wife.”’ 
replied the other stiffly. 

“Oh, I'm awfully sorry,”’ apolo- 
gized the first. “Of course, it really 
isn't her voice that’s so bad, but 
that terrible stuff she has to sing. 
Wonder who wrote that ghastly 
song?”’ 

“TI did,” was the even stiffer re- 
ply. 

* * + 

“T just found out your uncle’s 
an undertaker. I thought you told 
me he was a doctor.” 

“Nope, I just said he followed 
the medical profession.” 

* * * 

“T always believe in weighing by 
words before speaking.’’ said Mrs. 
opkins. 

“And you don’t give short weight 
either,”’ replied her husband. 

* * x 

“What caused the explosion at 
your house?”’ 

“Powder on my coat sleeve.”’ 

* * 

Nell: “You should not be dis- 
couraged. In this world there is 
a man for every girl and a girl for 
every man. You can't improve on 
an arrangement like that.” 

Belle: ‘I don’t want toi im- 
prove on it. I just want to get in 
on it.”’ 

* ok k 

Phil: “Why don't you like 
girls?”’ 

Abe: “‘They’re too biased.” 

Phil: “‘Biased?”’ 

Abe: “Yeah! Bias this and bias 
that—until I'm busted.”’ 

* * * 

At a Chamber of Commerce din- 
ner in honor of the local school 
teachers, there was a toast: ‘“‘Long 
live our teachers!”’ 

“On what?” murmured a teacher 
under her breath. 

* + * 

Hank: “‘My brother wants me to 
help him with his income tax.” 

Dank: “But your can’t read or 
write.” 

Hank: ‘‘He doesn’t want me to 
read or write, he wants me to pay 
it.” 


Daisy: “Why are you wearing 
your socks inside out?” 

Crazy: “‘My feet were hot. and 
mother told me to turn the hose on 
them.” 

* + x 

One doctor to another at the draft 
board induction center: 

“But on the other hand he’s not 


in shape to be a civilian either.” 
* * * 


“Wasn't 
out 


that young 
with — last 


Father: 
Jones you 
night?” 

Daughter: ‘Yes, Dad.” 

Father: “Didn't I issue an injunc- 
tion against your seeing him any 
more?” 

Daughter: “Yes, but he 
to a higher court. and Mother over 
ruled you.” 

* * ” 


Were 


pea | ed 


He had hard luck fishing, and 
on his way home he entered the fish 
market and said to the dealer: 

“Just stand over there and throw 
me five of the biggest of those 
trout!” 

“Throw ‘em? What for? asked 
the dealer in amazement. 

‘So I can tell my friends I caught 
‘em. I may be a poor fisherman, 
but I’m no liar.” 

* * * 


The lecture to the local literary 
circle came to an end and the lec- 
turer mingled with the crowd. 

“By the way,” he said to the 
secretary of the society, ‘‘] saw Mr. 
Jones walk out of the hall when 
I was half-way through my lecture. 
| hope nothing serious was wrong 
with him.” 

The secretary answered without 
thinking: “Oh, no,” he explained. 
“It’s nothing very much! Just his 
old complaint. He walks in his 
sleep!”’ 

+ * * 

“How is it that you are late this 
morning?’ the c_erk was asked by 
his boss. 

“T overslept.”’ 

“What? 


too?”’ 


was the reply. 
Do you sleep at home 


* * * 


Said the wife: ‘“The doctor look- 
ed at my tongue and decided I 
needed a stimulant.” 

Replied the startled husband: 
“Gad! I hope he didn’t give you a 
stimulant for your tongue.” 
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WHO WANTS TO BE A CIVILIAN? 


Would you like to spend the rest of your life in a mad scramble for the elusive dollar? Do you have 
dreams of spending all your future years in the hum-drum civilian world that is marked chiefly by finan- 
cial duels with the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker? Right now you are serving your enlist- 
ment in the Coast Guard and, quite naturally, you may be wondering about the future years and what 
they hold for you. 








True, if you take your departure from the Coast Guard you will have a microscopic chance of be- 
coming a millionaire. You will have a chance to start out as today’s office boy and end up as a tycoon 
of industry. But first, look around your civilian neighborhood and note how many — or how few — 


have succeeded in pursuing such a primrose path of progress! Note, too, how many civilians are engaged 
in plebian toil. 


Observe the number of persons who are today doing the same work they started to do five years ago 
- and twenty and thirty! They’ve grown old chasing the elusive dollar; and they'll have to continue to 
chase that dollar because they have little or no assurance that they can retire in their old age. 


Where in civilian life will you find an employer who will agree to retire you at the end of twenty or 
twenty-five years of employment? Many civilian employers offer no retirement benefits whatsoever. Some 
offer retirement at the age of 65. And even those who do offer a limited retirement program demand that 
you contribute to your own retirement fund. Not so in the Coast Guard! 


You pay not one penny to any retirement fund, yet if you enlisted at the age of 20, the Coast Guard 
will retire you at the age of 40 or 45 with approximately three-quarters of your regular pay! 


Retirement at the age of 45 means that you will have many years in which to enjoy your retired 
status. Contrast this to civilian retirement at the age of 65! Yes, there’s a mighty big difference! 


By your service in the Coast Guard you have already earned a certain degree of security and import- 
ance. We urge you not to jeopardize that security and that importance by failing to re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours. Only by re-enlisting within twenty-four hours can you protect your seniority in your 
present rating. 


Think all you want to about civilian life but give a little thought to the advantages of a carcer spent 
in the United States Coast Guard! 

















OOOO ——— 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
vour Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And. too often, the folks back home 
havent had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you. as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, — and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 


Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 








NAME 


ADDRESS 


Enclosed is money order in amount of ) $1.25 { im payment fora ) 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


tives in the Coast Guard. or have no other connection with the Service. is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 215 West St.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


($2.50). { one year } 
six month | 


(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
MOO cece) | THAT GETS RESULTS | | Shipmate Dept. 


Sea Salvors since 1860 


KNOWLEDGE Eee 4 ; e Where Mutual Transfers Start 


Thum 

ge- itime ‘ . 

W Mack WER 1) Mer m 

tas cowis $12.50- perend Marylond. Construction and Shipmates Are Located 


Press, Com of All Types 

+ 
Heavy Hoisting TH FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 


MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT communicate with one another. In this col 
JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE CORPO re ' £ SC umn ges the aes ane See a ae 
> eager to correspond w others who desire 

LINE, Inc. 260 Madison Ave., New York transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 


Towing and Transportation Cleveland Boston New London thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI wish to be transferred. 


New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 
19 Rector Street, New York City BILLY M. STEWART, SN, Deep Water 

Shoal Light Sta., Lee Hall, Va. (2nd, 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE Bem ae Ith Etat) 


100 Ber Gb, Sten bee ee GEORGE RUSNAK, SN, Two Rivers 


We solicit the Long Distance Moving, Lifeboat Sta., Two Rivers, Wisc. (Lake 
Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 Crating and Storage of the Household St ; : in : 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. Erie region or 2nd District) 


_ PETTERSON NOT Aor THE LARGEST, FRED SHIELDS, $D2, CGC ARIADNE, 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. JUST THE BEST” CG Base, Key West, Fla. (3rd or 9th 
44 WHITEHALL ST. NEW YORK District) 

ROLAND J. URMETZ, SK3, CGC 


' SWEETGUM, Mayport, Fla. (Cleve- 
SAVAGE S$ land, Ohio, or 9th District) 

AUDELS JETRO COPE. EN3, and GARY SHO- 

“A Navy & GENERAL BERG, SN, both of Duck Island Family 

MECHANICS . SUPPLY CorRP . Light House, USCG Depot, Southwest 


Specialist To Harbor, Maine. (Anything in Michi- 


gan) 
U. S. COAST GUARD 


LL NK . WALTER G. SEARS, BM3, Lifeboat Sta- 
eng Me tg beso 15 UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES tion, Grand Haven, Mich. (Anyfloating 


me A y MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT unit out of Boston, Mass.) 
Lee ean ady form. Fully Wlustrated. “Easy to AND CAREFUL ATTENTION JACK L. FENTON, EN3, Port Security 


Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for : vr: 3 ; 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money. Nothing to Measurement Blanks % Prices Unit, Norfolk, Va. (Around Lake 
Superior or Lake Michigan) 












































pay postman. [ Carpentry sdetauto $40) x ie oe $i 
Shee te e OWek )Refrigeratio . 
Plombing soe iteseaey $6°COPainting $2°C)Radio $4 Mailed Upon Request 
O#lectricity $4¢ Leeemey ory . tT aaenaere se WILLIAM R. LOCKARD. SN(BM), 
Mac ist $4° Blueprint $2¢ DF Diesel $2¢[ y . 
. it eatlafied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid 236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. Moose Peak L/B Sta., West Jonesport, 
AUDEL, Publishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. Maine. (2nd, 8th, or 9th District) 
R. L. BISHOP, SN, CGC McCULLOCH 
© Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(7th or 8th District) 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY ON | WILLIAM F. CARGILL, RD3, CG- 


. 83387, Port Isabel, Texas. (Ist, 3rd, 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Hcaauce Me or oth District 


WILLIAM M. GOR EJ,R., SA, CGC 
McCULLOCH, Constitution Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (7th or 8th District) 











Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 
A il . . . 2 
er te ee es a WILLIAM D. MASSENGILL, EM1, CG 

SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS & Depot, Gloucester City, N. J. (2nd, 


7 ot istric 
ouimeneines 7th or 9th District) es iil 
DONALD E. DONNER, RM2, and JAC 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES : 7°) R. SIMON, BM2, both of CGC 
STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE ACs FF VIOLET, Ft. of Clinton St., Baltimore 


LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE <> S “* 24, Md. (To any unit in either 7th 


or 8th District) 
FINANCE WITH GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. ‘ 
LAWRENCE R. GLAZA, ENC, CG 
Sead Training Sta., Pipe Shop, Groton, Conn. 
“Joday For Full Tuformation (2nd or 9th District) 


* GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. EDGAR E. SHOEBOTHAM, BMI, Over- 


falls Lightship WAL-605, Lewes, Dela- 
a a ee _ PRAT WORT, TERAS ware. (11th or 12th District) 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


ee RAY W. BENFIELD, SK2, CGC MEN- 
se ssceamneenientemie DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (Any shore 
duty, East of Mississippi River) 
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Sell? HANDLING 


There has been for many years the need for a book on the many and varied 
aspects of ship handling. Here for the first time is a short, concise yet complete 
treatment of the subject covering not only destroyers and larger combatant ships 
but single screw merchant vessels and most of the special types used by the Navy. 


WILLIAM T. COVERICK, RD2, CG- 
83381, Sandy Hook Lifeboat Sta., Ft. 
Hancock, N. J. (2nd or 9th District) 

EDWARD E. ARENDT, CS2, CG Life- 
boat Sta., Point Allerton, Hull, Mass. 
(3rd or 9th District) 


FRANK F. DINOFF, SN, Cape Lookout 
LB Sta., Beaufort, N. C. (9th District, 
prefer Ohio) 

DON KUNZ, RM2, CGC BALSAM, Box 


1019, Eureka, California. (Any shore 
station) 


JAMES W. ISAHSEN, SA, CGC PAPAW, 
Miami Beach, Fla. (2nd or 9th District, 
prefer Lake Superior) 


B. F. EDMONDS, EM3, CGC CASTLE 
ROCK, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (5th District) 


THOMAS C. DANIEL, DCI, M 86 R 
Detach., CG Base, Key West, Fla. (2nd 
District) 

LEONARD E. PERRIN, SN. and HAR 
OLD KRAHN, SN, both of the CGC 
MACKINAW, Cheboygan, Mich. (8th 
District, prefer Texas) 

HENRY L. THOMPSON, DC2, CG 
Base, Box 2010, Buffalo, N. Y. (5th 
District) 


STEPHEN PADDACK, SN, CGC MACK 
INAW, Cheboygan, Mich. (5th or 7th WELCOME ABOAR Dp‘ 
District, prefer Puerto Rico) - 

BURNICE E. FISHER, SA, CGC CHIN More than 175,000 Officers and Warrant Officers, including over 2,500 members 
COTEAGUE, P.O. Box 540, Norfolk. of the U. S. Coast Guard. shared in dividends of $4,330,000 during the year 1953. 
Va. (7th District) Membership limited to Commissioned and Warrant Officers of the services 

DAVID NEAL, FN, CG-83483, Friday sasnseraaliaavdmntaane 
Harbor, Wash. (East Coast) Automobile and Household Effects insured AT COST. 

M. T. KRUEBBE. SN, CGC Me Mail the coupon below for more information on how USAA can serve you 
CULLOCH, Constitution Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (3rd, 7th or 8th District) 

GIL BOTELLO, SN, CG Base, Box 8, 
Terminal Island, San Pedro, Calif. (8th 
District, prefer Texas) 


“canranactgica ave | ¢7~~ WAITED SERMICES cates 0 Ceti 


O.. Seattle, Wash. (7th District) Dept. CG 1400 EF. Grayson Street San Antonio 8, Texas 
? Send information on USAA Insurance covering household effects 


7 Send information on automobile insurance based on following data: 


The various physical forces involved are described in simple understandable 
language and the most common maneuvers are covered in detail. Hitherto un- 
available material on amphibious types and aircraft carriers is included. There is 
a clear discussion of rudder and propeller action as well as all the other factors which 
influence ship handling, from the organization of a ship’s bridge to the role of the 
navigator and proper piloting procedures for restricted waters. 


Anyone interested in the control of ships underway will find this up-to-date 
presentation of great value and assistance. 


For your own copy of “Ship Handling’, send $4.50 (plus twenty-five 
cents for handling, etc.) to 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


215 West Street Annapolis, Md. 
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Car Year | Make Model | Body : Type |Pass. Capacit | Serial Number 


Beer Was Comfort ! 


Motor Number | No Cyls - Cost > Date Purch. | New or Used] Factory Price 
} | 
| } 


Best part of the Korean 
War, General M. A. R. West, 
British officer, said, was the 
beer supply for the men. 


Current Car Licens in which car legally registered 
Year State 
| | 


i i ¢ 5° 
Is the automobile customarily used in the How many operators under age 25 


ecenpational duties of any person ex- Age of each: a 


cept in going to and from the principal Are any of the operators under 25 owners, 
ia or principal opeartors, of the auto- 
place of occupation ?_-—______—_ 


“T believe it was the first 
time beer was ever pushed up 
to the front lines in such quan- 
tity —- two hundred tons a 
week. It was a tremendous 
business getting it there, but 
some chaps had seven to ten 
bottles a week.” 


P : : If any of the operators under 25 are 
8 e automobile customarily used in ; opel 
Is the automobil 1 3 owners, or principal operators, of the 


driving to or from work ?!_——— — automobile, 


(a) are all such operators married? 

If the automobile is customarily used in icine ° 
driving to or from work, how many (b) do all such operators have legal 
road miles is the car driven one way! custody of a child resident in the 
———EE household ?__— 


Name & Rank 
Miliary Address 


wf ¢; t at above address, give location of car 


TD LL el | 
SBeSB SSS CSS SSBB eeeeeaeeeeee 
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Goon AFTERNOON, Readers! 

The finger of time moves with 
a steady and unfaltering pace. For 
example it seems like only yesterday 
that I wrote my first editorial for 
this magazine. That was more 
than twenty years ago and the name 
of the editorial was “Asking For 
A Break,”’ published in our Septem- 
ber, 1930, edition. The subject of 
the editorial was the need for a 
salary increase for Servicemen. 

In the years that have intervened 
since the writing of that first edi- 
torial I have been writing constantly 
in behalf of the officers and men who 
comprise the Coast Guard. If I 
have written more frequently about 
enlisted men and their problems it 
is only because enlisted men out- 
number the officers. Never have I 
permitted my writings to be tainted 
by prejudices for or against officers, 

-or for or against enlisted men. 

At this point in this manuscript, 
our readers may well ask why we 
are reminiscing about the cold and 
dead past,—a good question. We 
will attempt to answer the reader's 
question. 

We feel that the time has come 
for this writer to offer opportunity 
for some ambitious person to follow 
in his footsteps, a person who might 
have editorial ambitions. What sort 
of person do we have in mind? 
We'd like a retired person (either 
officer or enlisted). We'd like a per- 
son who believes implicitly in the 
Coast Guard: a person who is in- 
terested in being of service rather 
than a person who wants to bring 
about his own ideas or reforms. 

We definitely don’t want a rush 
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of impulsive applicants. We do 
want to hear, by letter, from retired 
officers or enlisted men who have 
a vital interest in the Coast Guard 
and wish to be of service to the 
Coast Guard via this magazine, men 
who might care to work side by side 
with this editor and step into this 
editor’s shoes gracefully at a date 
suiting the best interests of this 
magazine. 


Your editor has been carrying 
the Coast Guard torch for almost 
a quarter of a century and he feels 
that it is time to look for the services 
of someone to whom the torch can 
eventually be passed. Locating the 
right person may be a difficult job. 
The right person must be free of 
prejudices, free of hatreds, free of 
venom. He must believe sincerely 
in the United States Coast Guard 
and he must be eager to place his 
strength and his abilities at the serv- 
ice of the men of the Coast Guard. 
Is there such a person on the hori- 
zon? Frankly, we don’t know. 


However, we expect to find out very 
soon, 

Your editor will welcome queries 
from all persons who are interested 
in journalism and who would like 
to become editor of this publication 
in future years. 

No seekers of glory need apply. 
We want to pass the torch to some- 
one who has a real understanding 
of the problems confronting Coast 
Guardsmen; someone who can ap- 
preciate the problems of a com- 
manding officer but someone who 
can also appreciate the problems of 
the humblest recruit! 

We feel that this is a rare op- 
portunity for someone on the retired 
list who desires to continue to keep 
in touch with the Coast Guard and 
who has the desire and the will to 
be of sincere service to the men of 
the Coast Guard. As for talent and 
special skill necessary, an applicant 
should be able to pound a typewriter 
and he should be able to put a few 
words together in proper fashion. 
Starting with these elementary qual- 
ifications, all other tricks of the trade 
can be taught during a period of 
time that would lead the applicant 
speedily to a point where he could 
almost certainly look forward to 
becoming the next editor of this 
publication. Naturally, we want a 
change in editors to be brought 
about in a manner that will serve 
the very best interests of the Coast 
Guard. Accordingly, we wish to 
make it abundantly clear that this 
is not an opportunity for a person 
with a grievance who is seeking a 
“soap box” from which to deliver 
his own particular brand of preju- 
dice. 

We wonder if we'll find our man? 





| CANT expect Luck to be coming my way in all of the games 
that I happen to play. So if, now and then, I must forfeit a 
trick, though badly I need it, I oughtn’t to kick — for that 1s just 


part of the game! 


And whoever played in a game that was fun, that called for small 
effort, that it might be won? My victory can never — no, never — 
be sweet, unless I have snatched it away from defeat. The fight’s 


the best part of the game! 


And who is it wants to be always in luck, relying on fortune 
instead of on pluck? And who is it wants to go smiling through life, 


unable to say he has weathered the strife 


game? 


unable to prove he was 


And though I may win, or be last in the race, may I never cringe 


at the troubles I face! 


And when I have finished, may honest men 


write: “In winning or losing, he fought a good fight, from the start 


0) 


to the end of the game! 


—CHARLES S. KINNISON. 
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Tue history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 


Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘‘This is the City I have been looking for!” 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read — 


THE EVENING CAPITAL 


(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 














choice of many of his friends 
( y 
in the Major Leagues! ) 


IVE TRIED 
‘EM ALL. I'VE CHANGED 
TO CAMELS FOR MILDNESS AND 
FLAVOR THAT AGREE WITH ME 
BEST. YOU TRY CAMELS, YHEAR? 


RED BARBER, Famous Sports Announcer 


mS 


BOB LEMON, 
Cleveland Indian 
pitcher, says, 
“Camels are mild— 
the flavor's great!”’ 


MICKEY MANTLE, 
Yankee slugger, 
tried Camels tor 30 
days. “I’m staying 
with Camels!” 


HARVEY KUENN, 
Detroit Tigers’ 
flashy shortstop, 
says: ‘‘I go for 
Camels’ flavor!’’ 


MEL PARNELL, 
Red Sox pitcher, is 
a long-time Camel 
fan. “I'll always 
prefer Camels!"’ 


af 
a 
; ~» 

bea ahs 

GERRY COLEMAN, 
Yankee infielder, 
tried all brands and 
made Camel his 
choice for good! 


‘” 


WARREN SPAHN, 
Braves’ hurler, says, 
“Tm for Camels’ 
swell flavor and 
cool mildness!"’ 


TED KLUSZEWSKI, 
Cincinnati Reds’ 
slugging infielder, 
says: “Camels are 
a pure pleasure!” 


VIRGIL TRUCKS, 
Chisox 20-game 
winner, says, 
“Camels have mild- 
ness and flavor!” 


Red SCHOENDIENST, 
Cardinals’ second 
baseman, says, “I'll 
take Camels for 
mildness!" 


HARVEY HADDIX, 
Cards’ 20-game 
winner, changed to 
Camels for their 
“good taste’’! 


GRANNY HAMNER, 
shortstop for Phila- 
delphia Phils, says 
Camels have the 
“best flavor’! 


eM Lild. Sn Flavor ia 
Camels agree with more people 
than any other cigarette ! 


Ly 
Sua * 


EDDIE LOPAT, 
Yankee hurler, has 
smoked Camels for 


years. “Cant beat 
em for mildness!” 


BOB PORTERFIELD, 
Washingtons 22- 
game winner, finds 
Camels ‘‘mild—with 
a swell flavor!” 


MICKEY VERNON, 
Washington, A. L. 
top hitter, says, 
“Camels flavor 
agrees with me!" 


@ Year after year, Camels increase 
their popularity-lead over the 


second-place brand! Listen to Major 
Leaguers — listen to smokers 
everywhere — and you'll know why 
more people get more pure pleasure 
from Camels’ mild, flavorful blend 
of costly tobaccos! Try Camels for 
30 days — see what you've been 
missing! See how well Camels 


CAMELS FIRST IN SALES- 
NOW LEAD BY RECORD 


8 % 
10" 


Latest published figures* from the leading indus- 
try onalyst, Harry M. Wootten, show Camels now 
50 8/10% ahead of the second-place brand — 
biggest preference lead in history! 


*Printers’ Ink, 1954 


? ) f 
R. J. Reynolds agree Ww ith you. 
Tobacco Co 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





